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It SAVES the 


Farmer's Thresh Bill 


What saves it ? 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL 


Why ? 

Because it saves enough more of 
grain and time to pay it. 

Why does it save more grain? 
Because it has the only true and 
correct principle of taking the grain 
out of the straw. It beats it out 
just as you would do by hand with a 
pitchfork, while other threshers de- 
pend upon the grain falling out. 
It has the Man Behind the Gun 
which is in no other thresher. 

Why does it save the farmer's time ? 
Because it runs steadily all the time. 
It runs and does good work when 
conditions will not permit other 
kinds to run at all. It is less liable to 
breakdowns and other troubles than 
other machines. 

BUY OR HIRE 
A RED RIVER SPECIAL 
And Save the Farmer's 
Thresh Bill 
What advantage is this to the 

Thresherman ? 

It is the most popular machine 

among farmers, and will get the 

best jobs and the longest run. It 
threshes when other kinds will not. 

It threshes faster and threshes more 


and saves more. 


Buy a Red River Special and 


CET THE BIC RUN 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 


Builders of Red River Special Thresh Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


1 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Put your crank 
in the tool box 


The last drawback to the great little car is 
removed by the Boston Starter. It starts 
from the seat and starts surely. Simply 
pull a handle on the dash ard the engine 
starts humming. 
Any garageman or any Ford owner who knows 
his engine can install the Boston Starter in a 
couple of hours. It is simple and won’t get 
of order. No upkeep expenre. Adds 
y 12lbs. toweight ofcar. Costsonly $25. 
E-ndorsed by automobile engineers. Ask your 
lord dealer or garage man to show you the 


Boston Starter 


If he doesen’t have one, send us his name and 
we'll see that you have full descripton and 
monstration. Write today to 


Automatic Appliance Co.,172 Columbus Av., Boston 


Rod Head 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


aa SPARK PLUGS 


When. you put Red Headsin your car, yout 
» spark plug trou- 
bles are over. 
Your morr be- 
comessw -ct-run- 
ning, sure-firing, 
all-powerful. Red 
Heads are guar- 
anteed Forever 
and are made in 
sizes for all 
motors. Ask your 
dealer or direct, 7Se 
Emil Grossman Mig. Co., Inc. 
20 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 
























Less Work 


By using low “Elec- 
tric” steel wheels on 
your old running 
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Save high lifts, get light- 
__ er draft, posnent rutting, save money in 

é teel wheels do not dry out or rot. 
Write today for free catalog on wagons and wheels, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm St., Quincy, Ii, 
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Minnesota Holstein Breeders—The Min- 
nesota Holstein Breeders’ Association will 
hold a summer meeting at Benson, Minn., 


May 26th and 27th. The program has 
not been announced, but arrangements 
have been made to have some of the best 
Holstein authorities in the middle west 
present as speakers. 

lowa Scale Testing—Official testing of 
wagon and other scales in Iowa has been 
started by the state department. This 
year the fee was reduced from $5 to $3, 
there being considerable complaint last 
year that the fee was excessive. All ele- 
vator and grain scales also will be test- 


ed this year by the weights and measures 
department. Formerly it was done by 
the Western Grain Dealers’ Association, 
a private concern. 


Citrus Fruits—Fundamentals of citrus 
fruit culture are thoroughly discussed in 
a new book of the Rural Science series, 
published by Macmillan & Co. J. E. Coit, 
author of Citrus Fruits, has endeavored 
to bring together all the information 
available at this time, and he has de- 
scribed the industry as it exists today. 
The book contains more than 500 pages, 
and is illustrated. Any of our readers 
intersted in citrus fruit culture will make 
no mistake in buying this book, which 
may be had for $2, and may be purchased 
through Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Short Weight Berry Boxes—VW. B. Bar- 
ney, lowa food and dairy inspector, has 
instructed his men to keep an eye open 
for all short weight berry boxes this sea- 
son. The Iowa law provides that berries 
must be sold in full weight quart or pint 
boxes, dry measure. The difference be- 
tween a dry and a liquid quart is nearly 
ten cubic inches. In other words, when 
a case of berries is sold in liquid quarts 
instead of dry quarts, as the law requires, 
the consumer is defrauded out of ap- 
proximately 16 per cent of what is due 
him or her. Fruit growers should make 
sure their boxes come within the law, if 
they do not want to be prosecuted. 


lowa Fruit Crop Prospects—Iowa will 
have an excellent fruit crop this year, 
according to a report issued by Wesley 
Greene, state horticulturist. The only in- 
jury noticeable to fruit was from prema- 
ture development of buds last fall after 
the rains began. This made them a little 
tender, and many peach buds perished, 
though the winter was not severe, the re- 
port says. On the basis of 100 per cent, 
the fruit crop conditions now indicate the 
yield will be 825-7 per cent. Only three 
times in the last ten years gave a higher 
percentage on fruit in April. Strawber- 
ries will be plentiful this season. . There 
will be 97 per cent of a full crop. This is 
unusually good. The report shows pros- 
pects to be as follows: Apples, 92 per 
cent; pears, 93; American plums, 93; do- 
mestic plums, 85; Japanese plums, 82; 
cherries, 79; peaches, 18; grapes, 85; red 
raspberries, 76: black raspberries, 82; 
blackberries, 88; currants, 93; gooseber- 
ries, 95; strawberries, 97. 

New Use for Osage Orange—Wood of 
the osage orange has been found valuable 
for the manufacture of dyes. With the 
outbreak of the European war, an em- 
bargo was placed on German expotrs of 
dyestuffs. Director Howard F. Weiss, of 
the forest products laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., was instructed at once by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to try to find dyes in American woods. 
The osage orange, a cheap and common 
wood throughout the middle west, was 
found to be an excellent material for 
the making of shades in orange and yel- 
low colors. It can be used for making 
colors from an orange brown to light 
yellows and fawn tints. It has proved 
valuable for either woolen or cotton ma- 
terial, and now silk manufacturers are 
experimenting with it. The dye can be 
produced much cheaper, it is said, than 
those of the same grade formerly bought 
from German manufacturers. 


Boy Scouts Do Gardening—A boy scouts 
organization of Falfurias, Texas, has tak- 
en up a different line of work than that 
practiced by similar organizations. There 
are a dozen or more boy members, and 
they are to care for a small acreage in 
garden and farm crops. Public spirited 
farmers interested in the movement 
loaned some mule teams to do the plow- 
ing and fitting of the ground. Recently 
the boys met on the acreage and planted 
canteloupes, cucumbers, peas, peanuts, 
etc. They plan to sow about two acres 
to Sudan grass, and other crops will be 
planted. Work will be kept up through- 
out the season under the direction of 
the leader. They will be taught how to 
grow the vegetables, how to pack them 
for market, and how to sell them to con- 
sumers. Residents of the town have ex- 
pressed a willingness to buy from the 
scouts. It is hoped the work will not 
only prove of much educational value to 
the scout members, but that each will 
earn some spending money. 
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MORE SERVICE 


























LESS ATTENTION 


Hyatt Roller Bearings in your automobile, 
tractor, motor truck or farm machinery in- 
sure you against bearing troubles. 


You don’t have to tinker with Hyatt Bearings—they 
are made right in the first place and stay aot way 
with the least attention. 


They are not like babbitt or the old style solid rol- 
ler bearings that — constant oiling and clean- 
ing—give Hyatt’s a little oil now and then and you 
get wonderfully care free service. 


The flexible _—_ rollers, with the inner and outer 





races, are made of the finest alloy steels, heat treated 
and ground, will wear indefinitely. 


Another advantage ot Hyatt Bearings is that they 
are “fool proof;” 


necessary. 


no adjustment is possible or 


As one owner of a Hyatt pped tractor said, 
“It certainly is a pleasure to drive a machine that 
you do not have to stop and visit every bearing to 
see how it is getting along.” 


Books on Bearings Sent Free 





HYATT 


| ROLLER BEARING Co. 


t DETROIT-NEWARK,N.J-CHICAGO. 
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5 Koha Molteue Or borlecou: 
Car Can Pay for Itself 


This is the last offer on the most remarkable opportunity ever 
offered the buyer of a really good automobile. Hundreds have 
already taken up this great plan and are now driving a high class car 
which is paying for itself. If you are not too late—there remains 
this last opportunity. Write today and 


eoeceanaicoidl Get This Profit 


es 
ACarforthe | Sharing Plan 
Woman to Drive It shows how you can own a beautiful, 
new Lambert. with every detail of the 
best, a car you'll be proud of for years to 
come, and at thesame time make it actually 
pay for itself. 








This wonderful feature, proyen 
by years of service, makes this 
car more efficient—easier to hane 
die under all conditions. It will 
pay you to get ALL the features 
that make this the greatest auto- 
mobile value ever offered for 
less than $1,500. Complete illus 
trated description of the complete 
car and its makers sent you if 
you ask. 


This is the last time we make this off’r-. 
The portion of our output devoted to t! 
plan is practically exhausted. You'll have 
to write quickly if you wish to learn of this 
opportunity. Last call. NOW! 


The Buckeye Mfg. Co. 
37 Factory Place, Anderson, Ind. 
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Several years ago, when Roosevelt 
was president, Menelik, king of Abys- 
sinia, made him a present of a large, 
handsome zebra, which he named 
Dan. While kept in the national zo- 
ological park at Washington, Dan was 
greatly admired by park visitors. He 
was four feet in height, weighed about 
$50 pounds, and was strongly striped. 

One day when our present postmas- 
ter general, A. S. Burieson, was ad- 
miring Dan at the park, he thought 
ijt would be a good idea to try to cross 
jim on mares. Mr. Burleson was then 
a representative in congress, and a 
member of the house committee on 
agriculture. It seemed to him that if 
this zebra would mate with mares that 
the resulting cross would be a splen- 
did animal for farm use, and much 
superior to mules, which are bred by 
crossing horses with asses. Many of 
the objectionable features of the lat- | 
ter would be eliminated, he thought, | 
and the compactness of bone of the 
zebra be given to the resulting off- 





“The consent of Mr. Roosevelt was 
obtained for this purpose. Then it 
was decided to have the Maryland ex- 
periment station codperate with the 
management of the zoological park in 
trying to get a cross. This was in 
1905, and Dan was kept at the park 
for about a year. All attempts in get- 
ting Dan to mate with a mare were 
unsuccessful here. Six grade Per- 
cherons and one grade coach horse 
had been bought for the experiment. 
They weighed from 1,200 to 1,400 
pounds, 

The next year Dan and the six 
mares Were moved to a Maryland ex- 
periment farm, where breeding con- 
ditions would be more natural. Other 
mares of about Dan’s size and weight 
were bought, but he would pay no at- 
tention to them, and when one day he. 
was turned with one in the lot, he 
would have killed the mare had at- 
tendants not driven him into the barn. 
Dan had been near them in the stable 
for weeks, but he refused to become 
acquainted or to kave anything to do 
with them. 





On the farm were a number of bur- 
tos from the southwest. Dan would 
readily mate with these, and little | 
trouble was experienced when he was | 


used to breed a fine Kentucky jen- 
net, bought for the purpose. These 
crosses gave little promise of being 
useful animals for man. They were 
very stubborn, inheriting their dispo- 
sition from both parents. While some 
of them have been worked, they are 
hard to handle and train. They are 
low spirited, never excited, and have 
a disposition just the opposite of what 
farmers want in their work animals. 

Another zebra named Jerry was pur- 
chased in 1908. At this time Dan was 
taken back to the zoological park, 
where he was kept with one of the 
ass hybrids, resulting from crossing 
him with a southern burro. By this 
time the government had succeeded 
in getting a female zebra, which died 
a year or two later, after giving birth 
to a dead female foal. 

Jerry was more kindly to mares than 
was Dan, but he would not mate with 
them. He had been kept away from 
the female zebra. He would run in 
the pasture with the horses, and make 





A ZEBRA-HORSE CROSS 


friends with them. Why it was that 
he would mate with asses and not 
with mares was a point the experi- 
menters could not understand. 

After several years in trying to get 
a direct cross, they decided to try ar- 
tificial impregnation, and this succeed- 
ed. Four mares were got with foal, 
but three of them lost their hybrid 
foals. It was left to Baby Gates, a 
pure-bred Morgan, to give birth to the 
first living zebra cross. This was born 
in June, 1912, and was a female which 
was called Juno. When Juno was fif- 
teen months old, she weighed 570 
pounds, only 180 pounds lighter than 
her mother. Juno had a longer neck 
than the ass hybrids; it was more 
flexible and was cleaner cut; the back 
was shorter and more compact; and 
the disposition was more agreeable. 

Juno is less like a zebra than 
were any of the ass hybrids. While 
running in the pasture with her moth- 
er, she always keeps close to her side, 
especially when visitors are around, 














Juno, a Zebra-Horse Cross Promises to Make a Useful Animal. 











The stripes which are so characteris- 
tic of the burro crosses are not so 
plainly marked on Juno. The general 
color is that of the zebra, but not so 
light as that of the ass hybrids. She 
is yet too young to work, which will 
be the characteristic to decide her use- 
fulness for man. 

It is interesting to remember that 
Baby Gates, the mother of the zebra 
cross, is a twin, her brother having 
died at birth. When born, Baby Gates 
was very weak, and she weighed only 
forty-two pounds, but careful attention 
and nursing saved her. Such an ani- 
mal is what some breeders call a free- 
martin, that is, a female with a twin 
brother. This indicates that at least 
some free-martins, as they are called, 
will not be sterile. After giving birth 
to Juno, Baby Gates was bred to Pat 
Murphy, a registered Morgan stallion, 
to see what effect the previous zebra 
impregnation would have upon the off- 
spring. 

Darwin, as well as some other early 
scientists, argued that one impregna- 
tion wouid affect all future progeny. 
According to the belief, the foal be- 
tween Baby Gates and Pat Murphy 
should have shown traces of zebra 
blood, but when Georgia was born, last 
May, there was absolutely no indica- 
tion of zebra chsracteristics. She re- 
sembles her father, and promises to 
develop into a splendid, stylish mare. 

It would be interesting to have this 
work of breeding zebra hybrids from 
mares continued, but nothing further 
is planned by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry on account of lack of funds 
for the purpose. A promising cross 
has been obtained, and it is likely that 
in the future less trouble will be ex- 
perienced in getting mares with foal. 
It is not know whether or not the zebra 
horse hybrids will be fertile, but any- 
way they could be bred as mules are 
at the present time. 

The only cross obtained at the pres- 
ent time gives promise of being a value 
able farm animal, far superior to a 
mule. Here finish and quality are fur- 
nished from both parents, while with 
mules a breeder must depend upon a 
mare for it. A better class of ani- 
mals would be had from mares of or- 
dinary quality, and the cross ought to 
have more desirable characteristics on 
account of its parentage than ordinary 
mules. 

















Georgia Shows No Effect of Telogony. 








Baby Gates, Mother of the Zebra Hybrid Juno, and of Georgia. 
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: The United States and 


Germany 

On May 13th, President Wilson ad- 
dressed a communication to the Ger- 
man government, on the sinking of the 
Lusitania. The letter opens with ref- 
erences to the torpedoing by a Ger- 
man submarine of the British passen- 
ger vessel Falaba, through which an 
American citizen drowned; the 
attack on the American vessel Cush- 
ing by a German aeroplane; the 
pedoing of the American vewssl Gul- 
flight and the death of American citi- 
zens aS a result, and finally the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, with of 
more than one hundred American citi- 
zens. 

The president says that the United 
States can hardly bring itself to be- 
lieve that these attacks have the sanc- 
tion of the German government; and 
expresses the hope that that govern- 
ment will take such steps as may be 
necessary to show that it adhéres to 
the doctrine of the freedom of the seas. 

The president reminds Germany of 
his previous note to the effect that its 
policy of submarine warfare can not 
be countenanced by the United States 
if it results in the destruction of neu- 
iral vessels or the killing of non-com- 
batants even when passengers on pas- 
senger vessels of a belligerent nation. 
He says that, manifestly, submarines 
can not be used against merchantmen 
without an inevitable violation of 
many sacred principles of justice and 
humanity. American citizens have a 
right to travel on the high seas as 
their business calls them, and their 
lives should not be endangered by acts 
done in clear violation of universally 
recognized international obligations. 

Speaking of the warnings which had 
heen published by German representa- 
iives in papers in this country, that 
American citizens who travel upon 
British steamships would do so at 
their peril, the president says that “no 
warning that an unlawful or inhuman 
act would be committed can possibly 
be accepted as an excuse or palliation 
for that act, or as an abatement of the 
responsibility for its commission.” 
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The president suggests that per- 
haps the commanders of German sub- 
marines have misunderstood the or- 
ders of the German government and 
exceeded their authority in torpedo- 
ing these vessels. He reminds Ger- 
many of the treaty of 1828 between 
that comniry and the United States. 
The expe ctation of the United States 
is indicated hon the following passage: 

“It (the United States) confidently 
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therefore, that the imperial 
government will disavow the 
the government of the 
United States complains, that they 
wiil make reparation so far as repara- 
tion is possible for injuries which are 
without measure, and that they will 
take immediate steps to prevent the 
recurrence of anything so obviously 
subversive of the principles of warfare 
for which the imperial German gov- 
ernment has in the past so and 
so firmly contended.” 

He conciudes by saying that expres- 
sions of regret and offers of repara- 
tion in the case of the destruction of 
neutral ships sunk by mistake may 
satisfy international obligations if no 
loss of life results, but can not justify 
or excuse a practice the natural and 
necessary effect of which is to subject 
neutral nations and neutral persons to 
new and immeasurable risks. 

The treaty of 1828, to which the 
president refers, re-enacts certain 
clauses of the treaties of 1785 and 
1799, between the United States and 
Prussia, which expressly provide that 
in case of war between either of these 
nations and some other nation, the 
free intercourse and commerce by cit- 
izens of the nation remaining neutral 
with the belligerent powers, shall not 
be interrupted. “On the contrary, in 
that case, as in full peace, the vessels 
of the neutral party may be navigated 
freely to and from the ports and on 
the coasts of the belligerent parties, 
free vessels making free goods,” etc. 

The press of the United States, in- 
cluding many of the German papers, is 
almost unanimous in its endorsement 
of the president’s communication. The 
only exception we have noted so far is 
that of a German paper published in 
California. It is a dignified message, 
kindly in tone, but firm in demanding 
that the German government shall not 
only make such reparation as can be 
1ade for the property and lives de- 
stroyed, but shall at once cease its 
policy of torpedoing passenger vessels 
—whether those of friends or foes. 
The destruction of such vessels with- 
out opportunity for innocent people to 
escape, is denounced as inhumane and 
unlawful, and without palliation or ex- 
cuse. 

The right of Germany to capture 
British vessels of ail sorts is not ques- 
tioned. The rules of war permit this. 
They may be taken to port, or, if this 
is not practical, may be sunk. But 
when such vessels carry passengers 
or non-combatants, these innocent peo- 
ple must be given an opportunity to 
leave the captured vessel in safety. 

it is likely that the answer of Ger- 
many will have been received by the 
time this reaches our readers. It will 
be either a refusal to accede to the 
demands of the United States on the 
ground that Germany is fighting for 
its existence against many foes, and 
must be left free to make the fight as 
best it can. Or it will indicate a will- 
ingness to accede to our demands, 
which seems hardly to be hoped for. 
Or it will be an evasive answer framed 
to prolong negotiations, with possibly 
a suggestion that the matter be sub- 
mitted to some remote court of arbi- 
tration. 

Clearly, from the tone of President 
Wilson’s communication, none but the 
second answer indicated will be accept- 
able. The president has a vast fund 
of patience and tolerance, but he will 
not consent to prolonged correspond- 
ence while the destruction of passen- 
ger vessels and innocent lives goes on. 

If the answer of Germany is not sat- 
isfactory, will it mean war between 
Germany and the United States? We 
can not say. The first result will prob- 
ably be the withdrawal of the United 
States representatives from Germany, 
and the German representatives from 
the United States. it seems hardly 
possible that the trouble will stop 
there, although that is where the pres- 
ident and the people of the United 
States would like to have it stop. And 
it is quite likely that Great Britain 
and her allies would prefer that the 
United States should not, at the pres- 
ent at least, become one of the bellig- 
erents. We should, if possible, keep 
out of the trouble and thus be able 
better to serve the cause of humanity 
and peace when the time comes. 

It is probable that a special sesston 
of congress will soon be called and 


wise y 


that action will be taken to give the 
president whatever he may ask for in 
the way of men and money to main- 
tain the position he has taken. 

It is to be hoped that other neutral 
nations, especially Denmark, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden, all of which have 








suffered by this running amuck of war- 
crazed people, will join the United 
States in maintaining the principles of 
international justice and humanity. A 
refusal io trade with those nations 
which wantonly violate these princi- 
ples might bring them to their senses. 





Delay at the Stock Yards 


The stock feeder just now has am- 
ple reason to believe in the truth of the 
old adage, that “it never rains but it 
pours.” During the past eight months 
everyone with whom he has had any- 
thing to do seems to have felt justified 

n “taking a crack” at him. He put in 
his feeders at high prices last spring 
and summer, and he laid in his corn at 
high prices, which grew higher. No 
sooner was he well started on his feed- 
ing operations than the price of fat 
catile began to go down, and thou- 
sands of feeders found themselves 
obliged to sell the high priced cattle 
which they had fed on high priced 
corn, at prices not more and in many 
cases not as much as the feeders cost 
per pound. On top of this situation 
came the foot and mouth disease, 
which depressed prices still further, 
and which compelled many feeders 
to hold cattle for months after they 
were ready for the market, with a 
loss on every pound of gain they put 
on, and an additional loss because of 
the further reduction in prices. Then 
came the railroads with a demand for 
an advance in freight rates. To cap 
the climax, cattle and hogs are being 
held in the cars for several hours af- 
ter reaching the stockyards at Chi- 
cago, suffering heavy shrink, and in 
many cases resulting in the death of 
large numbers of hogs. We have let- 
ters frcm shippers who report having 
arrived in the terminals at Chicago at 
10 or 11 o’clock at night and having 
been held there until 5 or 6 o’clock 
in the morning before their stock was 
unloaded. During the warm weather 
of the past three weeks, this has re- 
sulted in the death of as many as thir- 
ty hogs in one Car. 

The responsibility for this condition 
has not yet been definitely located. 
Each party to the handling of the live 
stock endeavors to lay the blame on 
others. It is time that the stockyards 
people, the commission merchants, the 
railroads, and the government inspec- 
tors should get together and work out 
a plan which will permit of promptly 
unloading and yarding of stock as soon 
as it is received at the terminal yards 
at Chicago. The stockmen have had 
about all the loss they can stand. 


Gold Inflation 


A correspondent writes us: 

“Will you kindly enlarge and ex- 
plain the words which I have under- 
lined in a recent editorial of yours? I 
am greatly interested along this line, 
and have been expecting the usual in- 
flation of currency, but have read of 
nothing so far in this way. How is 
depreciation of gold prevented?” 

The part underlined is taken from 
an editorial on the lessons of the war, 
and is as follows: “This war demon- 
strates that great wars can be carried 
on without gold going to a premium.” 

We are not sure that we can give a 
satisfactory explanation. Germany, at 
the outbreak of the war, used every 
possible method of getting into the 
banks the gold in circulation among 
the people; and the people, apparent- 
ly from patriotic motives, concurred 
in this. Hence the deposits of gold in 
the German banks were very greatly 
increased. This practically amounts 
to a suspension of specie payments in 
Germany, the gold being held in re- 
serve for purchases in the United 
States and other neutral countries in 
which gold only will be accepted. 

Since writing the above, we have 
seen it stated that where gold has to 
be purchased for use in foreign lands, 
it commands a premium of 13 per cent 
—and a somewhat lower premium in 
the allied nations. This, however, does 
not alter the fact that great wars can 
be conducted without gold. Our war 
of the Revolution was conducted on a 
paper basis; and when it was over the 
phrase “not worth a continental” be- 
came a synonym for utter worthless- 
ness. The southern states conducted 
their war without gold, and its paper 
circulation became worthless. The 
north permitted gold to go to a pre- 














mium by making greenbacks iegal ten. 
der, and gold went to 280. 

The strong centralized governments 
of the Old World can store away their 
gold in banks and hold it in reserve 
for the purchase of goods in countries 
that are on a gold basis, or we should 
rather say, on a specie basis. 

How long it will take the nations 
now at war to get back to a specie 
basis, no man can even guess. If we 
were to venture a guess, we would sg; Ly 
that repudiation would be more likely, 
if the war is carried on even for two 
years. If an attempt is made to put 
this great volume of debt into long- 
time bonds, the burden of taxation will 
be so great that it will be impossible 
to do business on an even keel with 
the neutral nations whose debts are 
light. The temptation to repudiate 
these national debts will certainly be 
very great. 

We can see one good thing that 
would result from repudiation. The 
nation that repudiates debts can not 
borrow in the future. If it can not 
borrow, it can have no greater stand- 
ing army and navy than the people 
are willing to support by taxes paid 
in cash. Great preparations for war 
are always made, and great wars car. 
ied on, by borrowed money; and we 
are now beginning to see the wisdom 
of Moses, who forbade interest. For 
if a man can not get interest, he will 
not loan; and a national debt becomes 
impossible. Hence, great wars could 
not be conducted except by the will of 
the people. If wars depended on the 
vote of the people, there would not be 
any wars except for defense. 





Limitation of Liability 
Removed 


In our issue of March 12th we noted 
the passage by congress of the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Cummins to pre- 
vent railroads from limiting their lia- 
bility for shipments of live stock and 
other commodities. This bill was 
signed by the president and became a 
law. The railroads then presented the 
matter to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the argument that 
the removal of the limitaion of lia- 
bilty automatically operated to ad- 
vance freight rates. This contention 
was opposed by Clifford Thorne, of the 
Iowa Railroad Commission. and by 
representatives of various bodies of 
shippers. Last week the commission 
decided the matter by holding that the 
removal of the limit of liability did 
not affect the present freight rates. 
The matter is therefore settled and 
the railroads will be held for the full 
amount of damage suffered by the 
shippers due to the negligence of the 
railroads. 

For two years the railroads have 
limited their liability on live stock 
shipments to $50 for steers, $30 for 
cows, and $8 for hogs. If shippers 
wanted full protection, they were com- 
pelled to pay much higher freight 
rates. These limits are now removed. 

As noted in our issue of March 12th, 
the thanks of the shippers are due 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, for putting 
through this measure. The action was 
initiated by the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 





Automobile Accidents 


We have reached the time of year 
when reports of automobile accidents 
will come with increasing frequency. 
Many of these accidents can not be 
anticipated, but the majority can be 
entirely prevented by the exercise of 
ordinary caution. Accidents on rail- 
road grade crossings, for example. are 
—in nine cases out of ten—due to the 
carelessness of the man who is driv- 
ing the automobile. No one should 
take a blind crossing until he has first 
made sure that there is no train ap- 
proaching. It is annoying to stop, <et 
out of the machine, and go onto ihe 
track to see, but it is better to do this 
than to take the chance of losing ones 
life and the lives of innocent people. 
On all grade crossings which «re 
above the level of the roadway, the 
safe thing to do is to go into interme 
diate gear, even though the track can 
be seen for some distance and seems 
to be clear. Many people have lost 
their lives by suddenly choking dow? 
their engines when they see a train 
approaching. If the car is in interme 
diate gear, there is no danger of this, 
and the crossing is passed in safety. 
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Changing Grass Into Hay 


The haying season is on hand in 
, southern part of our territory, and 
11 soon be all over it. It is time for 
¢.rmers to do a little serious thinking 
to what hay-making, or turning 
; into hay, really means. 

s the grass stands in the field there 
constant stream of sap, small as 
ems, coming from the soil through 
roots and the stalk and into the 
s, from which the watery portion 
vaporated, the plant food being 
ioped into cells. After its con- 
tion with the ground is severed, 
es hay'making; and this is simply 
evaporation of the sap in the staik 
sigh the leaves before the leaf 


‘ture is destroyed. That’s all 
there is to hay-making. Simple, isn’t 
ii2 But not nearly so simple as it 
looks 


if this watery portion of the sap is 
io be evavorated through the leaves, 


it must have two things: sunshine 
with its heat, and as far as possible 
the contact of the air with eVery stalk 


and every leaf. That is the reason 
why we use a tedder or a side delivery 
rake where the growth is heavy. If 
the hay is to be of good quality, the 
evaporation must be made before the 
jJeaf structure is destroyed. Has not 
every reader noticed in heavy clover 
or alfalfa hay, aliowed to lie in the 
swath, that oftentimes the upper sur- 
face would be almost black, while the 
leaves below would be quite green? 
We shake out hay, or shake it up with 
the tedder, simply to give increased 
contact with the air. 

Hay-making is a very simple matter 
in dry, sunny weather, where we can 
keep it loose and allow the winds to 
blow over it freely. It is simply a 
matter of twenty-four hours, or less if 
the hay is over-ripe. After the leaf 
structure is destroyed and the stalk 
still remains full of sap, it is impos- 
sible to make good hay, for the real 
value of hay is mainly in the leaves, 
particularly of the clovers. If the leaf 
structure is destroyed, you lose the 
leaves. If the farmer gets this clearly 
in his mind, he will know how to make 
hay. Until he does, he will have to 
learn it by hard experience; and ex- 
perience is proverbially a very high- 
priced teacher, though a good one. 

If the farmer in the humid section 
could control the weather, hay-making 
would be a simple proposition; but he 
can’t, and his success in making hay 
depends largely on adapting his work 
to the changes of the weather. Some- 
times we have a vapor-laden atmos- 
phere with a hot sun, in which it 
seems almost impossible to make hay 
of fine quality. Sometimes we have 
a moderate degree of heat and bright 
sunshine, with a north or northwest 
— and then it is fun to make 
ay. 

Much depends on the kind of grass 
and on its ripeness. There’s a chance 
ihat a great deal of alfalfa of the first 
cuiting in the humid section may be 
lost, or make inferior hay, for the 
reason that in the last week in May or 
the first week in June, we don’t usu- 
ally have very good haying weather. 
For this reason we have not encour- 
aged our readers to have a large acre- 
age of alfalfa. We have dealt with 
this in another article, however. Clo- 
ver is as difficult to cure in its first 
estate as alfalfa, a little more so, if 
anything. That is why farmers allow 
their clover to stand until the heads 
are two-thirds ripe. If it is allowed 
to stand until the heads have turned 
brown, anyone can make clover hay, 
but it will always be poor stuff. 

Timothy offers less of a problem. It 
s less leaf surface, and makes the 
st hay when the seed is allowed to 
et to the dough stage. The man who 
‘kes either clover or alfalfa hay, 
ever, needs to be weather wise, 
rompt in action, and well supplied 
th horses and tools. In fact, he 
is to have much the same quali- 

as are needed by a general in the 


ai ad 


ie making of hay in the eastern 
on is not nearly so difficult as in 
liddle west. The acreage is rela- 
‘small. They are in the habit of 
ig their hay in cocks and letting 
feat out, a method we shall be 
to adopt in the west in most 
8 with alfalfa, and with clover cut 
en the greatest amount of it is in 
‘ull bloom, which is when about a 
third of the heads are brown. 
, © are not pretending to teach the 
Gevails of making hay. Our main ob- 
Ject in this article is to get into the 
minds of our readers the real philos- 





ophy of it: that the sap left in the 
stalk when cut must be evaporated 
through the leaf, if we are to have 
good hay; and to do this it must be 
kept as fully exposed to the air as 
possible. If it has to be put in cock 
at all, cap it and let it stand for two 
or three, days. 

We have found by experience that 
clover hay suffers less damage, if al- 
lowed to take an unforeseen rain in 
the swath rather than in the windrow 
or loosely built cock. When clover or 
alfalfa has to be shaken out to be 
dried, it will invariably be poor hay. 
There is no real progress made by 
cutting down a larger amount of grass 
than can be taken care of in time. 





Ireland and Prohibition 


Our readers have all been interest- 
ed in the suppression of alcoholic 
drinks in Russia, France, Germany and 
England as a result of the war. They 
have also read of the mighty protest 
against prohibition, or the restriction 
of the sale of intoxicants, which came 
from Ireland, especially Dublin. There 
is in Dublin probably the _ biggest 
brewery in the world. It covers some 
forty-two acres. There are also vari- 
ous extensive distilleries in different 
parts of Ireland. They have two great 
cathedrals in Dublin, one of which, 
after four or five hundred years of 
decay, was re-built by the proprietor 
of the brewery, and the English gov- 
ernment promptly rewarded him by 
making him a lord. The other was re- 
built by the proprietor of a distillery. 
We don’t know what reward he got. 
The real trouble is that in Great Brit- 
ain a good many prominent church 
members, members of parliament, and 
members of the nobility, are stock- 
holders in these breweries and distil- 
leries. The retail trade in that coun- 
try is wholly disreputable, but the 
manufacturing and wholesaling is 
highly respectable. 

Our readers will be interested in the 
following from the Irish Homestead, 
edited by our friend Russell, who is 
one of the best writers that wields a 
pen, and one of the clearest thinkers 
it has ever been our privilege to know. 
He is discussing the question: What 
would happen if alcohol was sup- 
pressed? We quote what he says: 

“We wonder what would be the ef- 
fect on the Irish intellect and charac- 
ter if the rumored total prohibition of 
all spirituous liquors for the duration 
of the war was put into operation. We 
believe it is quite true, as Tolstoy 
said, that people drink simply to 
drown conscience and prevent it an- 
noying them, however they may dis- 
guise it. There are a thousand deli- 
cacies of* the spirit, subtleties of per- 
ception, beauties without number, af- 
finities with nature and the Divine 
world which are submerged and over- 
whelmed when people take alcohol 
regularly. Ireland spends about four- 
teen millions yearly in trying to kill 
out its spiritual life, its intellect, im- 
agination and energy, by drink. We 
notice that some crawling journalists, 
in the interests of the drink trade, 
are trying to make out a case for dif- 
ferential treatment of Ireland if total 
prohibition should be adopted by the 
government. “Oh,” these folks say, 
“Treland does not furnish munitions of 
war. ‘Therefore, there is no reason 
why Irish people should not be al- 
lowed to go on getting drunk and go- 
ing to the devil. Sobriety may be a 
necessity of the situation in Great 
Britain. We are quite different. it 
does nobody any harm, our intoxica- 
tion. Let us pig away in our own fash- 
ion. Do not deprive our new aristoc- 
racy, the publicans, of their profits.” 
Well, as our readers know, we hate 
state interference with liberty, but if 
any despotic act would be justified in 
the sight of heaven, and for the good 
of earth, it would be the total prohibi- 
tion of the sale of alcoholic liquors. If 
for the space of one year only it was 
made impossible for our people to get 
drink, so that the body might outgrow 
its appetites and become normal, we 
believe there would be a blaze of en- 
ergy and intellectual activity in this 
country which would amaze even 
those who believed most in the latent 
possibilities of-Irish character. People 
think that drink gives them energy 
and stamina. What it really does is 
to give half an hour’s elation at the 
cost of twelve hours after stagnation 
and lethargy. All these porter be- 
mused or whisky elated people are 
coarsening the fibers of their being 
and animalizing their spirits. By all 





means, if there is to be prohibition, let 
it be extended to Ireland. To exclude 
Ireland from the most moral act ever 
contemplated by the English cabinet 
would be a greater wrong to Ireland 
than its treatment during the great 
famine. We are treated to a lot of 
cant about the employment the drink 
trade gives. One might as well taik 
of the employment of burglary, and 
make a plea for its maintenance. If 
the thirteen or fourteen million pounds 
spent on drink were otherwise em- 
ployed, it would provide work for ten 
times as many people as the drink 
business does. There is no manufac- 
turing process which in proportion to 
the turnover gives less employment 
than a distillery. But we are afraid 
that the talk of total prohibition sup- 
poses an energy of virtue which is not 
to be found in our government.” 





Better Co-Operation Between 
Landlord and Tenant 


Among the Presbyterians in the 
north of Ireland there was a feeling 
in the last generation, that it was ex- 
ceedingly improper for a preacher in 
reading the Scriptures from the pulpit 
to offer any word of explanation or 
comment, for the reason that it was 
diluting the Divine word with his own. 
One of these old-style preachers, in 
reading the story of the woman who 
had seven husbands, all of whom had 
died, came to the passage, “And last 
of all the woman died also.” He could 
not help interpolating: “Time for 
her!” and then proceeded with, “In 
the resurrection, whose shall she be; 
for they all had her?” 

We could not help but think of this 
story, told us by an Irish minister of 
that generation, when we heard of the 
movement among Illinois landlords to 
hold a convention with tenants for the 
purpose of promoting codperation be- 
tween landlord and tenant. It is cer- 
tainly time for that. The landlord and 
tenant have been codperating for at 
least a quarter of a century, not in 
maintaining soil fertility, but in soil 
robbing. The land owners have been 
gathering a very fine stock of un- 
earned increment (that is, the advance 
in price through the settling up of the 
country), and some of them have har- 
vested it by selling at a high price. 
But, whether they have harvested it 
or not, they have been endeavoring to 
get interest on this increment by ad- 
vancing the rent on their lands. The 
tenant, having to pay this high rent, 
must get it out of the land; and hence 
the coéperation between landlord and 
tenant has been for the purpose of 
robbing*the soil to the utmost of their 
abilty, and dividing the proceeds on 
agreed terms. 4 

The result is that Illinois lands are 
not yielding any more per acre at the 
high prices than they did at one-half 
or one-third the price a generation 
ago, which means that they are losing 
their fertility. The leases have been 
mainly for one year, with or without 
the privilege of continuing at the same 
or an advanced rate. The tenant un- 
der a one-year lease has had no mo- 
tive to add to the fertility or even to 
maintain it. 

It is only a question of time when 
these lands will sell and rent at lower 
prices, or else the tenant will simply 
be working for wages and taking his 
chances on collecting them or making 
a little extra wages. It is time for 
these people to get together. The in- 
terest of both landlords and tenants 
demands it; the interest of the state 
demands it; the interest of the United 
States demands it. Public interest de- 
mands it, not only in Illinois, but in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri; 
in fact, all over the corn belt. 

Therefore, we hail with delight this 
suggestion from Illinois, of a meeting 
of landlords and tenants, to consider 
how they can codperate to maintain 
soil fertility instead of soil robbing. 
Tenantry in itself need not result in 
soil robbing. It dees not do so in 
England or Scotland, or in any other 
country where the conditions of leas- 
ing are such that the tenant may set- 
tle down, take root in the social life 
around him, and be regarded as a per- 
manent instead of a transient citizen. 
Naturally, a movement of this kind 
should come from the landiords. It 


should have the hearty codperation of | 


tenants, for neither class is perma- 
nently benefited by the present con- 
ditions. 


The trouble can not be reached by | 
Scotland | last week in May and the first week 


legislation. England and 
have been working at it for more than 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











half a century, and there is much yet 
to be done. The present conditions 
can not be remedied by legislation 
without the codperation of landlord 
and tenant; and with this codperation 
legislation is needed only to give legal 
form to agreements which they make. 

Let us by all means have this meet- 
ing. If the corn belt is to have per- 
manent prosperity, such _ relations 
must be established between landlord 
and tenant as will give the tenant 
such tenure as will enable him to take 
root in the society of the neighbor- 
hood, and lay plans extending years 
ahead. 





Curing Alfalfa Hay 


Within a short time after this reach- 
es the eye of the reader, the farmers 
in the humid section will be cutting 
their first crop of alfalfa. It will like- 
ly be a heavy one; and on some of the 
best lands may yield as high as two 
and a half to three tons per acre. The 
best of haying weather is not likely to 
come in the last week in May or the 
first week in June, and unless the 
farmer without experience should 
have the very best of weather, he is 
likely to have a lot of trouble with 
this crop. 

It is because of the difficulty in cur- 
ing this first crop that we have never 
urged farmers in the humid sections 
to grow it in a large way. If there 
should be showery weather when this 
crop ought to be cut, there will be 
very heavy loss, no matter how it is 
handied. For the sprouts will be com- 
ing from the crown at the time it 
should be cut, and they will not wait. 
If cutting is delayed, your aifalfa will 
be likely to break down, and you will 
have a badly tangled mass and not 
know what to do with it. 

When a man has a small acreage, 
say ten acres on a quarter section, he 
can manage it; but if he has forty 
acres, trouble is likely to hit him just 
about that time. The crop must be 
got off. If a man has forty acres, and 
there is no haying weather when he 
should be cutting it, the best thing to 
do is not to make hay at all, but sim- 
ply to put it in the silo, running it 
through a cutter so it will pack close. 
It will probably not make the best of 
silage, but it will make fine feed for 
live stock through the winter, or the 
summer either for that matter. If bal- 
anced with corn, everything fed on it 
will thrive. If a man had a silo full 
of this kind of silage in a dry, hot 
season, he could laugh at drouch in 
August. This would not be possible 
unless there was a large acreage, as 
there would not be weight enough to 
pack it. 

Unless it is raining every day, al- 
falfa can be cured, if one takes every 
advantage of the weather. Cut it when 
the dew is off. Use a side delivery 
rake when it has wilted, and roll it in- 
to small windrows. If rain or dew 
should fall on it, we would roll it back 
and turn it over with the rake. When 
half cured or more, we would put it in 
cocks and put on a cap. Let it stand 
till a convenient day, open it out to 
sun and wind, and, if need be, put it 
back and cover with the cap. 

This first crop is not likely to com- 
pare favorably with alfalfa shipped in 
from the semi-arid section. Its leaves 
will have lost the green color; but so 
long as the leaves remain on the stalk 
there will be no very great loss in the 
feeding value. 

Let it be remembered that the art of 
converting any kind of grass into hay 
is that of securing the evaporation of 
the sap through the leaves alone. Hay 
is simply grass with the sap reduced 
from about 80 per cenf of the weight 
of the plant to 25 per cent or less. 
There is no trick in doing this in good 
haying weather, if it is kept loose 
where the sun can shine on it and 
the wind blow through and over it. 

In uncertain weather, when about 
half cured it can be put in the cock 
and covered with a cap. The heat 
generated will drive out the surpius 
moisture, as it does in the barn or 
stack, which will reduce the moisture 
in the plant from 25 per cent down to 
about 15 per cent. All hay contains 
some moisture. So does corn, wheat 
or any other grain. This is really 
fixed moisture. 

Some of our readers who have been 
very successful with alfalfa are in- 
clined to increase their acreage to 2 
point where their profits in growing 
it may disappear, on account of ab- 
sence of first-class haying weather the 


in June, when alfalfa must be cut. 
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Dusty Hay 


No farmer likes to feed dusty hay 
to his horses. He knows it will likely 
give them the heaves. Neither 
he like to feed dusty hay to anything 
else. What causes dusty hay? We 
are not sure that we know enough 
about it to teil our readers anything 
in regard to it that they do not al- 
ready know. We give them a little 
experience, which may be similar to 
theirs: 

On one of our farms we had a space 
over the horse stable which held fif- 
teen to twenty tons. We thought we 
would fill it with the choicest timothy 
hay on the place, so as to have dust- 
less hay for the horses. On feeding it, 
we found that it was so dusty that it 
was not safe to feed it without sprini- 
ling it. We were obliged to take hay 
from the hay barn, for we found that 
this was free from dust. One of our 
subscribers was telling us of a similar 
experience the 6ther day. His sur- 
prise was as great as.ours. 

Is it possible to have dustless hay 
in 2 small mow? Must it not be of 
sufficient quantity to develop heat 
enough to kill these dust germs? 
can well conceive that hay would be 
dusty, if the heat was so great as to 
cause combustion without flame, in 
which case it would simply be minute 
particles, really the ashes of the hay. 

Why is it that there is so much dust 
in threshing sheaves of grain out of 
the stack? Is it because the necessar- 
ily loose construction of the stack, be- 
cause of the multitude of sheaves or 
separate bindings, makes it possible 
for the dust germs to increase and 
multiply? 

We wish that some of our scientific 
chaps who have given this matter 
careful study would tell us and our 
readers all about it. On this matter 
we “see men as trees walking.” Let 
us have some clear light on the sub- 
ject, so that farmers may know just 
what causes dusty hay, and how to 
avoid it. That timothy hay that we 
put away so carefully had no dust in 
it when it went in, unless it might be 
the minute flowers on the heads; but 
it was fearfully dusty when it came 
out. Why? The hay that was put in 
the large hay mow, and developed 
plenty of heat before it cured, was 
dustiess. Was the heating the cause? 
May we not have some clear light on 
this important subject from our scien- 
tists? 


does 


Ve 





Stock Sales in Great Britain 


The latter part of April, a rather re- 
markable sale of Lincolnshire Red 
Short-horn bulls was held. The total 
number sold was 306, and the average 


price was something over $175 per 
head, several animals selling up to 
$800. In view of the fact that these 
were all buils,° and considering the 
large number offered and the unsettled 
condition of things in England, this 
must be set down as a remarkably 


successful sale. It is interesting to 
note that the average of these Lincoln 


Red bull sales, which have been held 
annually for twenty years, has been 
$130. The Lincolnshire Red is a local 
breed, a red dual purpose Short-horn. 


From the report of the sale, it is ap- 
parent that the breed is gradually be- 


ing extended throughout England. 
At the Leicester Short-horn bull 
show and sale, 102 bulls sold for an 


average of $120. At the Beverly sale, 
twenty-one Short-horn bulls averaged 
$140. 

At the Lady Smyth Jersey sale, at 
which the entire herd was dispersed, 
thirty-nine cows and heifers averaged 
$129, and eight bulls averaged just a 
little short of $100. 





Have You Bought Your 
Binder Twine? 

The day after we received the news 
that had sailed into Manila 
Bay, we advised our readers to buy 
their binding twine at once; and by so 
doing we saved those who took our 
advice five cents a pound. We have 

_ been asked many a time how we knew 
that twine was going up. That is sim- 
plicity itself. We knew that much of 


Dewey 


our 








twine material came from the 
Philippine islands; that while the war 
lasted with Spain and with the islands 
themselves, the export of any more 
material for a year, or perhaps two 


years, was very doubtful; th:* the 
dealers would therefore put up the 


price of the stock at hand to the high- 
est point at which it would <ell, and 
the farmers, with harvest coming on, 
would be forced to buy at any price. 

We suggest that it is a good time 
now to buy your twine, for the reason 
that our supply of twine material 
would be cut off, if any trouble shouid 
arise between Japan and the United 
States, something which we don’t 
think likely, though possible. Had it 
not been for the United States send- 
ing a gunboat into Progreso, the har- 
bor of Yucatan from which our sisal 
comes, the western farmers would 
have been in a bad way for binding 





twine this year. We don’t know what 
trouble we will be in with Mexico hbe- 
fore everything is over. 

This binding twine is an absolute 
necessity for the saving of the Amer- 
ican harvest. Our supply comes from 
two sections in which there may be 
disturbances any time, and we don’t 
grow enough hemp to supply our own 
twine. don’t anticipate any ad- 
vance in price. Possibly there may be 
a decline; but the farmer can afford 
to pay a cent or two more for his twine 
and have it on hand, than to take 
chances at such a time. It will be 
like paying for insurance, with a pos- 
sibility of profit in it. A shortage of 
twine would mean the loss of a large 
per cent of the grain crop of the Uni- 
ted States, on which the world is de- 
pending for food. Thus are the na- 
tions linked together in these mod- 
ern days. 


— 
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FARM FOLKS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS 


My Dear Folks: 

Thus far in these intimate and con- 
fidential letters, I have dealt mainly 
with things pertaining to the home 
life, the boys and girls in childhood 
and adolescence, or development into 
manhood and womanhood, the intima- 
cies of home life, its joys and sorrows, 
its trials and tribulations, the great 
place the mother holds on the farm, 
her trials and sacrifices, the health of 
the farm folks, the work of the farm, 
and how it differs from the work in 
shop or office. These are the big 
things of farm life. ’ 

The joy of your life on the farm de- 
pends largely on the degree of affec- 


tion betwixt husband and wife, par- 
ents and children, and children for 
each other. I am not so ignorant cf 


farm life as to suppose there are no 
differences even in the happiest homes 
between the man of the house and his 
better half, no word said that had bet- 
ter be left unsaid, no tiffs or scraps 
among the children, no feeling on the 
part of the children of injustice of 
parents or each other. If every farm 
home were a little section of heaven 
fenced off by itself, there would be no 
need for me to write you these letters, 
nor would you be interested in any 
of them. Hence I said “the degree of 
affection.” This love that leads to 
unselfishness is the big thing in the 
home life. Unless love reigns in the 
home between father and mother, be- 
tween parents and children, and be- 
tween the children themselves, there 
will be proportionate trouble and un- 
happiness ahead. 

But while a happy home life is the 
big thing, it is not the only thing. You 
need outside fellowship, fellowship of 
your own age and sex. The better 
half needs the sympathy of the better 
talf on the next farm. They will un- 
derstand each other, because they are 
wives and mothers. The men do not 
and can not understand them. The 
boy’s happiness is not complete with 
the fellowship of even the best of 
brothers, even with a dog thrown in. 
His eyes gleam with new light as he 
hails a neighbor boy. The girl’s life 
is not complete unless she has anoth- 
er girl to whom she can tell her joys 
and sorrows, her hopes and expecta- 
tions. You men are often inconsider- 
ate and thoughtless in this matter. You 
forget that you are outside more, 
where you meet with your neighbors 
in the way of business and in other 
ways, can compare crops and mar- 
kets, talk politics, church matters, etc. 

Nor does the sound of the human 
voice over the telephone, nor the 
handshake at church, satisfy the hun- 
ger for human fellowship, though they 


help. Women like to look into each 
other’s eyes—not Sabbath day eyes, 


but every-day eyes. You women all 
like to talk of your children, your 
housekeeping, and visit: yes, just visit 
—a sort of bring-your-sewing-and- 
spend-the-afternoon visit. This is hu- 
man nature, and farm folks must have 
neighbors. 

Talk to the wife who has spent a 
year on a lonesome ranch or even on 
a lonely road, and you will learn some- 
thing of the meaning of this natural 
hunger for fellowship of our own kind 
and sex and age. Therefore, farm 
folks must have neighbors; “neigh- 
bors,” I say—perhaps not exactly inti- 
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mate friends, or not necessarily so, 
but neighbors, just neighbors, to whom 
your heart may warm, and will warm 
in proportion to the degree of affinity 
you have for each other. Farm folks 
are not all alike by any means, and 
it is safe to say that you don’t like 
and can’t like everything you see in 
each other; but that need not prevent 
you from being good neighbors. 
Sometimes differences in circum- 
stances and conditions may prevent 
you from seeing the things in which 
you are really alike. You may be a 
tenant on a one-year lease, and may 
imagine that the landlord’s wife or the 
rich neighbor’s wife, regards you as in 
a different class, and inferior to her- 
self. In this you may be greatly 
wronging her. Or you may be the 
wife of a rich farmer, and may be so 
snobbish as to overlook the real worth 
of a struggling neighbor who longs to 





talk over with you her trials and trou- | 


bles and joys, who is at heart really 


‘a kindred spirit, longs for your fel- 


lowship, but fears to approach you; 
it may be with good reason or may be 
not. You may be really better than 
you seem to be to her. You may be 
bright and intelligent, probably ought 
to be with the chances you have had. 
She may be ignorant, her misfortune 
rather than her fault, but it will pay 
you to get in sufficiently close touch 
with her to understand her. With all 
her ignorance or lack of refinement 
she may teach you lessons that you 
need to learn, and perhaps can not 
learn from your closest: friends. A 
kind word from you may mean a red- 
letter day in her toilsome life. Every 
human being well repays our study; 
but if we are self-centered and don’t 
like folks, just folks, we may not be 
able to read aright the story of their 
lives. I know in this I am asking you 
to do what most city folks don’t do— 
more’s ‘the pity. 

I hear some of you saying: My 
neighbors have bad boys, boys with 
bad habits, and I don’t want to neigh- 
bor with them or have anything to 
do with them. But your boys will be 
thrown with them. They go to the 
same school, possibly the same church 
—they are thrown together in many 
ways; and if you are to protect your 
own boys, you must know these boys 
and their mother, for you are neigh- 
bors. Few boys are so bad that they 
will not be decent in the presence of a 
real lady. In their hearts they recog- 
nize what is really a higher type of 
humanity, a human being, especially a 
woman who likes folks, who is wise, 
kind, gentle, and sympathetic. 

If there is a gang in the neighbor- 
hood that is influencing your boy, do 
not try to break up the gang. Boys 
naturally run in gangs. So do we old 
folks. Civilization began in clans, and 
the clan was to the man what the 
gang is to the boy. Boys naturally 
will get together. The way to deal 
with a gang is not to try to break it 
up, but to capture the heart of the 
leader, and the gang will follow. 

Take an interest in the sports and 
recreation of the neighbor boys. They 
will have them, and ought to have 
them. There is often quite as much 
real education in the games and the 
sports of school children as there is 
in their books. They develop team 
work; when properly conducted, they 
develop fair play—game for game’s 





sake. It seems to me a matter of 
prime necessity that farmers in ny 
community’ get together, make a <1) dy 


of the boys*’and girls, take an inter 
in their games and sports and recr 
tion, and so guide and direct 





Pa- 


them 


that no harm will happen from the 
association of young folks together. 
Our civilization would advance by 


leaps and bounds of you could organ. 
ize in every neighborhood a club made 
up of the older people, but leaving 
large room for the younger folks ag 
well. Boys don’t dislike the older 
folks. In their hearts they are proud 
of them, and will yield to the right 
leadership offered in the right spirit 
and with a good example. 

In short, your life is not complete 
without neighbors, no matter how 
happy that life may be. You weed 
them; they need you. There was a 
question asked a young Man some two 
thousand years ago, and by a man who 
thought he was all right. He asked 
what was the whole duty of man, and 
was told that it was to love his God 
supremely and his neighbor as him- 
self. Then he asked who was his 
neighbor. He thought his neighbor 
was the man who belonged to his own 
class. Then this young Man told the 
story of the man who went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, and a stranger came along 
and bound up his wounds. (Read that 
story for yourself; you'll find it in 
your Bible. Then ask yourself wheth- 
er you are the priest, the Levite or 
the good Samaritan.) Then He put 
the question: Which of these three 
proved himself a neighbor to this 
man who fell among thieves? And 
the answer was: He that showed 
mercy unto him. As I understand this 
story, it means that my neighbor is 
not only the man who lives next door 
to me, or on the next farm, but the 
man who needs my help. No one needs 
your help more than the boys in your 
community. The very first principle 
of Christianity, which lies at the bot- 
tom of all civilization, is that the 
strong should bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and should help in propor- 
tion to the need of help, of whatever 
kind may be needed, and the ability 
to give it. 

UNCLE HENRY. 
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In the Philippines With a Kodak 
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NATIVE MARKET AND STORE. At these country markets the natives seli fruits, fish and MOVING A HOUSE. Eighteen natives are moving a house which is made in five sections, the { 
other produce. The picture was taken when pineapples were in season. There they ripen on the trees roof and four sides. Nonails are used, but the parts are fastened together with rattan withes and f 
and are so soft that one can eat them witha spoon. They sell for as low as two cents each and are bamboo pins. When a native wants to move from one place to another he simply calls a few neigh- 
said to be delicious. bors. They pick up the house a piece at a time and carry it away to the new location. 
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A FILIPINO THRESHING SCENE. The most primitive methods were employed by the native A DRY GOODS STORE. These dry goods stores, or more properly booths, are common in the 
irmers until recently, and still prevail in many sections. The oxen, which also are used to plow and Native Filipino towns. In the picture a customer is examining one of the fabrics. The money 
) other kinds of work, are used for treading the grain out of the straw. The process isnotverycom- drawer is atthe left. Cheap cotton prints and gaudy colors are most popular, and the stock is limited 
plete and it takes a long time to get a few bushels both in variety and amount. 
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7° _NATIVE BLACKSMITH SHOP. Shops of this character are found in the Phillipines. The CIGARMAKER AT WORK. In this picture a native Filizino is seen at work making cigars, 
“9 bvildings do not afford much shelter, but there are few tools to cover and what they dohaveare Although he puts in long hours, he earns only about 20 centsa day. The cigars sell at the rate of a 
-3 ‘rude and primitive. At the left is seen @ cooling tank. The blacksmiths do fairly good workin dollar a hundred, and asa rule the auality is fairly good. In the Phillipines there is no government 
A ’ of their meager equipment. revenue on tobacco, consequently prices are low. 


Photos by courtesy of H. G. Avery. 
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Ventilate Your Barn 



























Don't let it be a prison for your live stock. Pure 

air for your stock is as essential to their well be- 

-? ing and best development as good water and a 
4 ° balanced ration. Don’t 


handicap them by stabling 
that is stuffy 
Provide a ven- 
tilator lt on scien- 
tific principles, that will 
carry off the foul air with- 
out drafts or other discom- 
forts to the stock. Such 
a ventilator simply and 
strong|y constructed is 


THE GALE 


VENTILATOR 


It not only ventilates but 
is handsome in appearance 
and easy toputup. Made 
in several different styles 
and sizes and adapted for 
old and new barns. 


hg Also Made for Granaries and Cribs 


Send for desc — booklet 
Vrite today. 


GALESBURG amar METAL WORKS, 


Galesburg, IHinois. 


a barn 
and close. 


S in 


one bul 





and price list. 
















































































THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfail- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water. 
Can be removed 
from place to place 
as required. Can 
not be overturned 
or broken. Can 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 
complicated parts. 
The water cannot 
flow back from the 
pan to defile the 
water in ihe reser- 
voir. Drinking pan 
removableand can 
be cleaned and re- 
placed in aminute. 
Write for our spe- 
cial free trial offer for immediate shipment. Liter- 


ature free. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





BAIN BROS. MFG. co., 





» THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CULTIVATOR 


Six 
Shovel 
Pin 
Break 


$24.15 
$24.15 


balance, simple 
balanced from a 






ht of a boy 





i 65 Ibs. to a man weighing 
300 Ibs., in a moment without a wrench. 
The only culti vator equipped with eccen- 
, tric balance ijustment. Equipped with 





hinge seat 1 enables the operator to 
ride or walk. Wheels are made with con- 
tires. Write for our big Farm Im- 
plement Catalog. 
SWANSON- ST. JOSEPH PLOW CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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y IS YOUR HOME BRIGHT a 
AFTER DARK ? 


It’s not as cheerful and comfort- 
able as it ¢ can be until you’ve in- 
stalled elect ric, light —‘*‘ The Sun- 
light of Night’ 

The only clean, safe, odorless, con- 
‘ venient form of Home Illumination. 


> rhe TRADE a 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 










. 
: places genuine Edison Electric Light 
t within easy reach of the most distant 
home and the m oderate purse— and op- 
erates electric utilities and utensils that 
lighten labor at home. 
The Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Stor- 
age Battery (without acid or lead plates) 
. is sold with a many-year capacity guar- 
° antee of most liberal terms. 
Mail coupon below, TODAY 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. 
Distributors Everywhere : 
San Francisco, Chicago, 
‘ New York, Boston, etc. 
‘ 





Sereah and Mail To-day: 
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EDISON STORAGE BATTEPY £9., 19S Lakeside Ave., Grange, . J. 
Send me Catalog D 
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Governor Clarke Vetoes the 
Quarantine Bill 


The Iowa legislature passed a bill 
intended to restrict the quarantine for 
contagious diseases of live stock to a 


zone oi three miles around infected 
premises, with provision that the dis- 


tance might be increased to five miles 
under certain conditions, but restrict- 
ing it absolutely to this limit. This 
bill passed both houses late in the 
session, with few votes against it. It 
seemed a matter of so much impor- 
tance that the governor held it almost 
the full time of thirty days, that he 
might investigate the effect on the live 
stock industry of the state if it should 
become a law. As the result of this 
investigation, he vetoed it on Monday 
of this week, and made public his rea- 
sons in the following: 

Senate File No. 264, known as the Hil- 
Singer bill, was submitted to me on the 
last day of the session, April 17, 1915. The 
constitution directs that it shall be de- 
posited in the office of the secretary of 
state within thirty days, with the objec- 
tion of the governor if he disapproves 
of it. 

[ can not approve this bill for the 
lowing reasons: 

The bill provides: The commission of 
animal health shall, in no instance, es- 
tablish a quarantine with a radius of 
more than three miles from the farm, lot 
or parcel of ground on which the dis- 
eased animals are confined; provided, 
however, that on a written order signed 
by a majority of the members of the com- 
mission of animal health, a circumscrib- 
ing zone with a radius of not more than 
two miles from the quarantined area in 
which the diseased animals are confined, 
may be established and stock included 
therein may be held in such circumscrib- 
ing area for a period of ten days from 
the time the circumscribed zone is 


fol- 


cre- 


ated, after which time said stock may be 
removed, for immediate slaughter oniy, 
provided they have been inspected and 
found free from disease. 

Prior to this enactment the state com- 
mission of animal health was clothed 





with plenary 
prevention, 

ease among 
against dis 


power with reference to the 
suppression or spread of 
animals and for quarantining 
sea animals. it seems to 
be the law. The commis- 
presumed to be competent 


dge of its duties and pe them 


ais- 





me this should 


sion must be 





to 


To lay re 





trictions upon then 
ple their efficiency, is to take away their 
power to meet conditions as they may 
arise It is to substitute unskilled and 
non-expert opinion for skilled and expert 
statute is unyielding, 
comprehend all 
knowledge and speak the last word upon 
the subject of preventing by quarantine 
the spread of the foot and mouth disease 
among als. This legislation, in my 
judgment, is very unwise for 

This statute grows out of the results 
attending the efforts to prevent the 
spread and to stamp out the foot and 





knowledze. This 


inelastic. It assumes to 


this reason. 


mouth disease that appeared in the state 
last November. That many inconven- 
iences, great hardships and great losses 
fell upon many in the infected region is 
not dou) d, and is greatly to be de- 





back over the 
industry of 


+] 
tiess, 


plored Doub looking 
contest to save the live stock 


Towa and the country, it can now be geen 
Where some of this might have been 
avoided, But the attack of the disease 
was sudden. In a little while it was in 
twenty states, It threatened losses by 
hundreds of millions of dollars, the prac- 





tical paralysis of business, and to fasten 
itself upon the country as a permanent 
blight. The experience gained by pass- 








this onslaught may 
withstand 


loss to stock 


ing through sudden 
veterinary science to 
another attack with 
owners and businessin general, but noth- 
ing can justify anything that will give 
the scourge any advantage in its attacks 
upon the herds of Iowa or of the country 


enable 


less 


in general. Standard authorities of this 
and European countries, which I have 
had time to examine, agree that the 


contagious 
rapidly 
country, 
disease 


disease is of a very highly 
nature, that it will spread very 
through the entire stock of a 
and entail enormous losses. The 
attacked over 4,000,000 animals in the 


German Empire in one year, and after- 
ward, in two years, nearly 3,000,000 ani- 
mals died of the disease in European 


It seems to be established by 
the deteriora- 


countries. 
eminent authorities that 


tion in value upon animals that recover 
is from 20 to 30 per cent. A distinguished 
authority in this country has estimated 
that upon the basis of 58,000,000 cattle 
in the United States, and that 50 per 
cent might become infected, the loss on 
cattle alone would be over $200,600,000, 


This takes no account of losses on other 
animals and in other ways. Doctor Cope, 
at the International Veterinary Congress, 








at Baden-Baden, some few years ago, 
in that Great Britain had been 
free the disease for five vears, said: 
“IT can assert that at the present time 
foot and mouth disease is more dreaded 
by farmers and stock owners of Great 








3ritain than 
pneumonia, 
up with 


cattle plague or pleuro- 
and they are willing to put 
whatever restrictions, of how- 
ever drastic a character considered nec- 
essary to stamp it out.” The concensus 
of competent opinion is that immediate 
complete quarantining of exposed areas 





and killing of infected animals is the 
only remedy. These facts are stated, that 
the malignancy of the disease and the 
tremendous losses that follow may be 


appreciated. 

forgotten that in the 
consideration of this question, the stock 
industry of each state is the stock indus- 


[t must not be 








try of other state. There are no 
state lines. Shipments of stock of all 
kinds and conditions, and of breeding 
animals, are interstate throughout the 


langer is co-extensive with 
There ought to be the clos- 
between the state and 
federal authorities. The fact is, there 
can be no thoroughly efficient work oth- 
erwise. State legislation should be such 
as to give the widest freedom for mutual- 
ity of effort, and each state is interested 
in knowing that every other state so 
legislates, and that no state may become 
a menace to this great industry through- 
out the country. To such an extent is 
this so, and so well understood is the 
virulence of the disease, and so wide- 
spread has the knowledge of this bill be- 
come, that the animal industry depart- 
ments of many states have appealed to 
me in behalf of the great live stock in- 
dustry of the country. From one state 
it is said: ‘It would have been impos- 
sible to have handled the disease in this 
state with such a quarantine bill.” An- 
other said, ‘‘Such legislation will restrict 
the authority of your live stock commis- 
sion and afford greater opportunity for 
the spread of the disease. Further, we 
should feel compelled, in our own inter- 
ests, to prohibit the importation from 
Iowa of breeding stock, to the detriment 
of your live stock breeders who find a 
ready sale in our state.” 

Another: ‘During the outbreak of the 
disease, numerous breeders of this state 
urged quarantine against Iowa absolutely. 
We, however, received cattle from the 
free areas of Iowa. If your law had then 
been in the weakened condition brought 
about by this amendment, the shipment 
of your cattle, hogs, and sheep to this 
state would of necessity have been abso- 
lutely barred. Your state had gained the 
confidence of surrounding states by its 
rigid enforcement of the law. The au- 
thority of your commission by this 
amendment would be so weakened as to 
lose the confidence of the authorities of 
other states and thereby invite restric- 
tions to the shipment of your live stock 

Another: ‘This bill would make it im- 
possible for your state to coéperate with 
the federal bureau in their work, and this 
is absolutely necessary in the eradication 
of such highly contagious diseases as the 
foot and mouth disease. We had scarcely 


Union. The 
the country. 


est coéperation 


” 





yards available for the handling of 
ng eattle, yet we have borne this 
without a murmur, as the people have 


learned that this disease 
means be eradicated 


transacted in the 


must by all 
any business 
live stock in- 


before 
can be 
dustry.” 

Another: ‘This bill will not permit the 
fullest coiperation with the federal gov- 
ernment. It will interfere with the stand- 
ing of Iowa so far as the live stock in- 
dustry is concerned, It would necessi- 


tate the refusal of the other states to ac- 


cept shipments from any part of Iowa. 
The responsibility of your commission is 
too great to be curtailed by the law. os Vv 


i 
should be given power to do what the 


deem best at all times.’’ So I might con- 


tinue with six other states to the same 
effect. 

Coéperation with the federal govern- 
ment is everywhere deemed absolutely 
essential. That government has no au- 
thority to quarantine a part of a state. 


Local authorities are compelled to accept 
federal terms or submit to state quaran- 
tine, Single case threatens the 
nation. The problem of controlling the 
disease is essentially a national problem. 
It can not by any possibility be deemed 


because a 


local. To such an extent is this recog- 
nized to be true that Wisconsin, as soon 
as she could after the outbreak, enacted 


closest 


a statute 
eration, 


providing for the coop- 
and authorizing her board to ac- 


cept the rules and regulations prepared 
by the United States department. 

In a letter dated April 23, 1915, the 
Secretary of Agriculture at Washington, 
after referring to the ‘closed areas,” 
“exposed areas,’’ and ‘‘modified areas,’’ 
said: ‘You understand that the depart- 


ment must look to the states for the en- 
forcement of any of the department quar- 
antine lines made within the state. If 
the state is without authority to enforce 
such quarantine measures within the 
state, it is necessary for the department 
to quarantine the state as a whole if any 
quarantine upon any portion of the state 
except ‘closed areas’ is to be maintained. 
Similar statements have been made in 
reply to inquiries regarding the action of 
the department. If this bill becomes a 
law, it would permit the shipment of cat- 
tle for all purposes from the sections of 
the state i now under partial 
quarant } onsidered 

isp to all portions of the state 


as suspicious, 








which are now entirely free from any re. 
strictions, and 10 other states which are 
similarly free. The department would 
not be able to restrict shipments from 





these areas to the clean portions of 
state. If shipments were made to t 
clean portions of the state, the depart- 
ment, in order to protect other states 
from these animals after they had be 
so 1ipped would be compelled to quar- 





antine the entire state. 

“Under the provisions of the bill as 
passed by the two houses, the state vet. 
erinarian, or the veterinarian designated 
by him, would be compelled to make jn- 
spections of animals which might be uy 
der the gravest suspicion, and pern 
the shipment of such animals to ma 
for immediate slaughter if symptoms ,; 
disease were not present at the tir 
Under such conditions, no stock \ 
center to which such animals’ were 
shipped could be considered safe. 

“The experience of the department in 
codperating with states in quarantine 
measures has shown conclusively that the 
power to impose and to withdraw qu 
antine measures should rest entirely with 
the live stock commission, which is simi- 
lar to the commission on animal health 
of your state. Conditions vary so greatly 
in each outbreak that no definite rule as 
to the amount of territory which may he 
quarantined should, it seems to me, be 
provided by law.”’ 

The Secretary also said in another let- 
ter: “I feel that the best interests of 
your state require that the authority to 
quarantine should not be so restricted as 
is indicated in the proposed bill.’”’ 

Thus does every consideration suggest 
and every authority condemn this bill as 
unwise. The live stock industry of Iowa 
is too great, and its relation to the coun- 
try as a whole too vast for the state to 
take even a doubtful position. She should 
join with the federal government, which 
is ready to pay half the expense and loss 
if she does, but none if she does not, and 
with her sister states in codperative ef- 
fort in behalf of all. 

Where there is no difference of opinion 
among those most competent to speak, 
no mistake ought to be made. 

For the reasons herein stated, I am 
compelled to withhold my approval of the 
bill. 


The excellent reasons why this bill 
should not become a law are fully and 
clearly set forth by the governor in 
the foregoing. The veto will be a 
disappointment to many stockmen and 
farmers who live in those counties in 
the eastern part of the state; where 
the quarantine has been enforced, and 
who have. suffered severe losses 
through their inability to market their 
stock. They had hoped that the Dill 
would become a law, and that the 
quarantine would at once be lifted. In 
this they would have been disappoint- 
ed. Had the bill become a law, the 
quarantine would have been lifted «o 
far as lowa’s markets are concerned, 
but the federal authorities would 
doubtedly have imposed a quarantine 
upon the entire state and forbidden 
any of our stock to be shipped to out- 
side markets. The counties which 
have been under quarantine would 
have been helped very little, if at all, 
and the remaining ninety counties 
would have been tied up for an indefi- 
nite period. In addition, there would 
have been great danger of spreading 
the disease throughout the state. 
federal authorities have no juris 
tion within the state of Iowa except 
by courtesy of and understanding with 
the Iowa authorities; but they have 
full authority to impose a quarantine 
upon the entire state, and this author- 
iy would be and ought to be exercised 
if our quarantine regulations are such 
as to imperil the health of our live 
stock and make it a menace to the live 
stock of other states. 

As the matter stands now, full au- 
thority in Iowa rests with the commis- 
sion of animal health, which can e€n- 
force such quarantine regulations as 
may be necessary to meet conditions 
as they arise, and such as may be nec- 
essary to conform to the requirements 
of the federal authorities. This is 
where the authority should rest. 

In vetoing this bill, Governor Clarke 
has rendered a very valuable service 
to the agricultural interests of the 
state. 


BINDER TWINE 


Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Twenty-seventh 
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The Burmeister Cultivator Shove! 


will save the corn roots. Has been on 
market eight years, fully guaranteed. Price re a 
this year to $3.00 per set of four, or 54-0 
per set of six shovels. Booklet free. 

CHAS. BURMEISTER, 
Bex E69, Sutherland, Iow4 
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Weedy Alfalfa for Silage | Scotch Criticism of Corn Belt : . 














The first cutting of alfalfa often Steer Feeding 
is sO weedy _ - "6 sane — Mr. Cruikshank, of Aberdeenshire 
for hay. The Was genes Rasa ntne Scotland, one of the contestants refer- @ 
geton La ee see A sad daa red to in our article on Scotch feed- 
The first epanattine hg gm! a oX- | ing in our issue of February 19th, fe 
tail and other weeds and as the former | 1 aie. the following criticism of corn . 
was nearly ripe the crop would have belt steer feeding: 258 
been valueless for spe In order se “T do not think that your corn belt 
utilize this weedy alfalfa they decided | farmers study economy nearly enough. 
to put it into the silo and to feed it to | I think they should grind their corn COVERS 
fattening steers. An experiment was to a fine meal, give at the outside six THE CONTINENT a... Dr. Williams’ Barn 
: pounds of it along with 2 pounds of h St Mary’s Ohio ‘ 


planned oy the results have just been oil meal or similar feed per bullock, 
announced. “ >j ‘ ig i : - ° . 
athe alfalfa was ready to cut on April and feed their hogs ipeagggtig or The long life and efficient service of a J-M Regis-= 


sth and by the 3d of May it had all with ground or cracked corn. 


peen harvested. It was assumed that ee ee ee ee eee tered Roof 1S assured by 


is antiquated! I can not help saying 


at least one-half of pos ~— gag A so! It is not natural, and I would be ; , 
ed of plants other a . oat *9 | inclined to think that the system 
improve the quality of the silage wa-| \oulq tend to tubercular diseases in as RE 














ter wac added after each load and also | your pogs, but no doubt your farmers 
after the silo was filled. ; : are working from accumulated expe- 
While oe ee cate, pried tpetagn get rience. They should make more use ? 
was fC opting a layer of cpoiled sir | Of Toushage, hay, straw, etc. You Every buyer of J-M Roofing is urged to register 
cong og “ol iow ~snatmoelt seem to think the American steers his roof with It is th liabili d is k 
ae eee Hg ae ayo ee would be fatter than ours. They would us. is then our liability and 1s kept 
iy the _— “4 Page  Bagpice a8 apparently, in most cases be one year track of by means of our tremendous field force. 
) 3 older. Jould they kill more an 
atic taste. The steers seemed to . i Aah, aoe . , ‘ 
wh the lower part of i. mere: then | 9°" cbt Of thelr live: weight?” We will not allow you to be dissatisfied. What 
the upper portion, probably on ac-| That there is some justice in Mr. other manufacturer takes this method of making 
count of its being moister. An analy- | Cruikshank’s criticism is indicated by i his tee? 
sis of this silage showed it to contain | the fact that a number of our feeders g guarantee 
76 ego eg ec ven co are every year giving their steers less J-iM R EG L READY 
in WW 2 per cent nitrogen-free ex- | corn. Some are now finding that they A ROOFING 
tract and 2.98 per cent ash. The silage | now make the most money by carry- The “rubber type” roofing of highest quality sold at a price lower than that 
contained 1.29 per cent of digestible ing their steers along for the first — asked oe roofings of this type. Our great manufacturing and distrib- 
protein and 8.28 per cent of digestible 0 4 f uting acilities an the large quantities in which Regal is turned out make this possible. 
carbohydrates and fats. month Fore: om 0 pounds, or > Made of high-grade Wool Felts thoroughly saturated with Trinidad Lake and 
Profitable gains were made during silage per steer daily together with other Natural Asphalts. 
the experiment which was begun July | two pounds of cottonseed meal or four Years of perfect service in every square of it and J-M Responsibility squarely 
20th. At this time the average weight | or five pounds of clover or alfalfa. | behind it. ; ; ; 
was apo sere Ry real age aos These feeders generally give at least sii cain tote hs ge np of J-M Vise Grip Cleats, which do away with cement 
a alfalfa a which "eas = or 18 pounds of corn during the J-M ASBESTOS READY ROOFING 
free from weeds, 20.2 pounds of the | /ast two or three months of the feed- J-M Asbestos Roof- The famous “White Top.” Most attractive in appearance 
weedy-alfalfa silage, and 8.4 pounds of | 12& period and sometimes as much as jage are examined and of all ready roofings and the most economical in the end. 
With slight varia- | 20 to 24 pounds. It is doubtful if any First cost only cost because it needs no painting. Spark-proof, 
barley per head. ith slig a : eS Sa 
tion from week to week the ration was | Of our feeders.will adopt the Scotch pairs Pigg pe RE fire-retardant and weather-proof. 
fed until September 3d, when the | Policy of giving only six to ten pounds pearance ocstgaet J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
steers weighed an average of 1,041.08 - Sgn ing igh cp as ne re The National Board “ Gsioing hon popularity everywhere not only because of their 
pounds each. Their average daily gain orn can be had tor tess than (0 cents at Fie Uidarwrtere ate ema aiauias dstadene of taeie n a ee 
during the 46 days was 1.53 pounds =o hee ee ee - ii-Gge«.. 
and each pound of gain require : 3 
pounds of P taifa nay 13.1 ponte of } On an average 100 pounds gain for 900 _ Bottio Hi. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. 4, Ore, 
alfalfa silage and 5.4 pounds of barley. | Pounds of grain, and 500 pounds of eveland aa oy Eide” feet oe a 
The cost of feeding included 31.4| hay. By feeding lightly as do the = = fat Indianapotis Mem ia” moles Younssune 





tons of alfalfa hay at $4.00 a ton, 23.24 Scotch we might be able to make 100 THE CANADIAN H, W, JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouveg és 
tons of barley at $18.50 a ton and 53.32 | Pounds of gain for 600 pounds of grain 
tons of alfalfa silage at $1.25 a ton, the | 2nd 1,000 pounds of roughage. With 
total amounting to $628.44. The in- | Prices and labor conditions as they 
itial weight was 103,099 pounds aud | senerally prevail, however, the aver- 
the original cost at 6c a pound | 2ge steer feeder will continue to feed 
$6,185.94. Resides the feed, allowances | Guite heavily on corn although as corn 


were made in the expense account as | 80eS up in price, there will be a con- “Better than Horses in Every Way” 


follows: Freight $132.16, sanding cars | Stantly growing tendency to depend 
$2.00, commission on buying 107 head | Jess on grain and more on hay. The Small-Farm Tractor for All Farm Work 
$53.50, interest $84.90, loss of one steer We have had a number of experi- 
$47.60, labor $50 and horse and wagon | Ments comparing ear corn with shelled 
$15. They were sold at 7c a pound, ? corn, cracked corn, and corn meal. 
when the total weight was 108,126 , They do not all agree, but the indi- 
pounds. After deducting the total cost cations to the practical man are that 
and expense of $7,199.62 from the sell- | the best method is to crush or break 
ing price of $7,568.82 there was a net | the ear corn and have hogs to follow. 
profit of $369.20. Under conditions | The average steer will make almost 
where a farmer is feeding his own | #8 good gains on ear corn as on corn 





A 
C1111 ut 


cattle with allowances only for feed, | Meal and what passes through is used 4 
labor and interest on money invested | by the hogs. As long as we have 
the profit would have been $556.86. large quantities of comparatively 
The station concludes that silage | Cheap corn and a scarce supply of 
may be made from weedy alfalfa which | high-priced labor, we will feed our 


is unfit for hay and that this silage | Steers practically twice as much daily 
will be eaten without waste. It rec- | a8 the Scotch feed their steers and 
ommends that it be used as a supple- | Will have hogs to follow. Under our 
mentary feed with good alfalfa hay | System of feeding comparatively large 





and barley or other grain. quantities of shelled corn or ear corn, 
‘ ‘we can get a gain of 100 pounds of ¢ 
awe - ant yy _ or hag geno - EVER have we marketed a machine that aroused 
— steer flesh. ut of eac pounds . 
Hinnies vs. Mules of corn fed to the steer our hogs will ane — ee secre “al _ Mogul 
An Illinois n> make from two to four pounds of gain. oul-burning ractor. er a thorough trial, here area 
ous ae eo of ee Se ee os oe few of the things they say—‘“‘Better than horses in every 
whether o er niet g as | culous our hogs will become tubercu- way;” “Every farmer should have one;” ‘Most useful machine I 
ine be not it is practical to raise | Jous, too. But since our steers are ever had, and so simple;”” “Impossible to buy more farm power value 
ass » 7 Crosisng ® stalifon on 6 she- | generally not more than two years old for the money;’’ Why didn’t you build it years ago?” 
~ , and have been raised for the most One feature of this tractor that has made a hit is its simplicity. It 
he produce of a stallion and a jen- | part under healthy out-door conditions f has a simple one-cylinder engine. There are no intricate gear shifts— 
het is known as a hinny. The hinny | the chance of tuberculosis among them you pull one lever to move forward and another to reverse. That’s all 
seems to differ from the mule in gen- | is small. There is no immediate pros- there is to it—easier to handle than a team. 
ov being smaller, with a neater | pect of the corn belt feeders giving The cost to you is low—only $675 cash f. 0. b. Chicago. Compare 
— and a heavier mane and tail. In | up the practice of hogs following fat- the work of the tractor with that of $675 worth of horse flesh and add 
nro Country the mule seems to be | tening cattle. There is a strong prob- f §©the fact that it will run any machine requiring up to 16-horse power 
tach preferred. There are sections, | ability that every year the corn belt on the belt. That tells the story. Every farmer with 80 acres or more 
oe where the hinny is raised | feeder will learn to depend more on 4 §=«under cultivation can use a Mogul 8-16 tractor with profit. If you want 
of preference to the mule, on account | silage, cottonseed meal, oil meal and 1 =a Mogul 8-16 oil tractor for summer and fall wo place your order 
a economy. In parts of the south | alfalfa hay and feed less corn. It is now—that’s the only way to be sure of prompt delivery. Write to 
fre jennets or she-asses are com- | not likely, however, that many of us the address below for full information. 


— they are considerably cheaper | will ever fatten our steers by feeding 
feed Mares, and can be kept with less | an average of less than 10 pounds of 
se - It follows that their offspring | corn per steer daily. 

re Considerably more economical than A very well fattened load of corn 


e = i 
International Harvester Company of America Va 
i Incorporated) \ 

pox offspring of mares. Under north- | belt steers will dress out 60 per cent, CHICAGO USA (i \ 
pi Conditions, due to the fact that | but the average is no doubt less than NU, 
sets are so rare, the problem of | this. Some of our very fat steers will —_ —~—4 
‘ising hinnies will rarely come up. go as high as 65 per cent. ————— = — 
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Soy Beans, Cowpeas and Rape 
in Corn for Lambs 


A central Missouri correspondent 
writes: 

“I wish information concerning the 
pasturing of winter lambs this fall. 
Would it be economy to turn the 
lambs into the corn field and not feed 
them anything else? Would you ad- 
vise me to plant cowpeas or soy beans 
in my corn? What kind would be best 
for lamb pasture? When should they 
be planted? ‘The corn is already 
planted. How many lambs’ would 
eighty acres of corn and cowpeas fat- 
ten? How long would it take?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
drill in his corn in the near future, 
with his corn planter, two pecks of 
Whippoorwill cowpeas per acre. Or 
he can wait if he wishes until the last 
cultivation, and broadcast the cowpeas 
at the rate of a bushel per acre. Or 
he can use a single horse wheat drill 
at the time of the last cuJtivation, and 
drill in the cowpeas at the rate of two 
or three pecks per acre. The Medium 
Yellow variety of soy beans may be 
used instead of or in connection with 
the Whippoorwill variety of cowpeas. 
But even as far south as central Mis- 
souri, we would be inclined not to 
seed more than half of the eighty- 
acre corn field with cowpeas and soy 
beans: in the other half of the field 





make due allowance for the same. 
With a@ spade trim the sides and the 
deep end vertical. 

“In order to form a sump hole from 
which the liquid manure can be 
pumped, in one corner at the deep end 
of the pit, dig a hole eighteen inches 
deep by two and one-half feet in diam- 
eter. To protect the “concrete fivor, 

it the upper end of the driveway exca- 
vate a trench eight inches wide and 
two feet deep, for a concrete founda- 
tion apron. Extend it around the cor- 
ners, and siope it upward to meet the 
driveway incline. 

“In general the framing of the forms 
is similar to that of shallow pits. If 
the earthen walis stand firm, only an 
inside form will be needed. Other- 
wise, build an outer form. For the 
forms, use one inch siding on two by 
four inch studding, spaced two feet 
eight inches. These uprights need not 
be cut to exact lengths. Save lumber 
by allowing them to extend above the 
siding. Stiffen each section of the 
form by nailing a two by four inch 
seantling to the uprights at top and 
bottom of the forms. 

“Erect the forms in the pit. Set 
them on eight-inch concrete blocks or 
bricks, so that the floor may be built 
under them. To prevent bulging, cross 
brace the forms with two by four inch 
timbers. Begin filling with concrete 
as for ‘shailow manure pits,’ page 21, 
and do not stop until the job is com- 


| pleted. 


we would broadcast rape at the rate | 


of four or five pounds per acre at the 
time of the last cultivation. The acre 
cost of seeding rape is less, and the 
period during which it may be pas- 
tured is considerably longer. Cowpea 
and soy bean pasture is destroyed by 
the first hard frost, but rape pasture 
will often continue well into Decem- 
ber. 

If the season is ordinarily favor- 
able, we would expect our correspond- 
ent to be able to put an average gain 
of about ten pounds on 500 to 600 
lambs by means of the undergrowth 
in the eighty-acre corn field. It is 
assumed that the corn is not down, 
and that the lambs will eat little if 
any of the ear corn. We would figure 
on leaving the lambs in the corn an 
average of about six or seven weeks. 
The exact time that will prove practi- 
cal varies greatly, of course, under 
different conditions. Sometimes they 
may be left for two months, while 
at other times it may be a better 
plan to take them off at the end of 
thirty days. 





Manure Pit 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Your excellent article, ‘That Ma- 
nure Pile,’ in your March 12th issue, 
has led me to make further inquiry in 
regard to handling manure where we 
do not find it convenient to use it as 
made. Does it pay to preserve ma- 
nure? Will it pay to put up a con- 
crete pit, and if so, what is an econom- 
ical way to build it? Does it need a 
rocf? What kind of a roof should be 
used? I can get manure from a livery 
stable nearby at a reasonable figure, 
but do not like to leave it in the open 
pile.” 

Where manure can not be hauled 
out as soon as made, it is often wise 
to build a concrete manure pit. With 
concrete on bottom and sides, it is not 
absolutely necessary to have a roof, 
for the reason that the concrete bot- 
tom and sides prevent all loss from 
leaching. All that is essential when 
manure is stored in a pit is to keep it 
spread out level and well packed. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 481, which may 
be had free on application to the Divi- 
sion of Publications, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 

C., gives the following directions 
for making a concrete manure pit: 

“Where manure must be stored for 
a considerable length of time, larger 
pits or basins are required. Such pits 
are seldom made over five feet deep 
(in the clear at the deeper end), and 
are wide enough that the manure may 
be loaded on a spreader in the pit and 
drawn up a roughened concrete incline 
or run. The slope for such a run must 
not be steeper than one foot up to 
four feet out. 

“In building such a basin as this, 
use a team plow and scraper to make 
an earthen pit in which to build a 
concrete basin of the dimensions 
shown. In laying out the earthen pit, 
bear in mind that the concrete walls 
and floors are eight inches thick, snd 


“Lay the floor for the bottom and 
the incline the same as for shallow 
pits. To give teams a sure footing on 
the incline, imbed in the concrete the 
turned-up ends of iron cleats bent at 
right angles, similar to a capital U. 
Old wagon tires, cut in lengths not 
greater than twenty inches, and turned 


| up four inches at each end, will do. 


Leave one inch clearance between the 
cleats and the concrete, and set them 


| $0 as not to obstruct the wheel-way. 





Space the cleats fourteen to sixteen 
inches. Roughen or corrugate the bot- 
tom crosswise every six inches, by 
using a five-foot length of two by four 
inch scantling beveled lengthwise to 
the shape of a carpenter’s chisel. 'To 
make the corrugations, set the timber 
with the beveled face toward the in- 
cline. Strike the two by four with a 
heavy hammer, so as to indent the 
concrete to the depth of one inch.” 





Co-Operative Telephone Com- 
panies Should Insure 


An Iowa subscriber asks whether 
farmers’ codéperative telephone compa- 
nies will come under the workmen’s 
liability law. We referred this in- 
quiry to the Iowa Industrial Commis- 


| sion, who advise us that it is the un- 





derstanding of that department that 
a farmers’ mutual telephone company 
does come under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, and should protect its 
liabilities to its employes by carry- 
ing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in some company authorized to 
write such insurance. A failure to 
carry such insurance is held to have 
the same legal effect as a rejection cf 
the act, and will leave the company 
liable at common law with the old de- 
fenses gone. Farmers’ telephone com- 
panies should therefore look after this 
matter promptly, and thus save them- 
selves the possibility of any loss if 
some of their workmen should be in- 
jured while carrying on their duties 


What is a Balanced Ration? 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Will you kindly send me a defini- 
tion of a balanced ration?” 

A balanced ration is that combina- 
tion of feeds which will enable an ani- 
mal to do, without loss of weight or 
Vitality, the work which it is called on 
to do. The term is generally supposed 
to mean a certain definite proportion 
between the muscle builders and the 
heat and fat formers in the ration. For 
instance, a dairy cow is supposed to 
be getting a balanced ration when she 
receives a pound of muscle builder to 
each six and one-half pounds of heat 
and fat formers. A growing animal 
requires about one pound of muscle 
builder to each four and a half pounds 
of heat and fat formers, while a fat- 
tening animal can get along very nice- 
ly when the proportion is one to eight. 
In this part of the country, the most 
common mistake in balancing rations 








is to give too much of the heat and 
fat formers, and not enough muscle 
building materials. We unbalance our 
rations by feeding too much corn and 
not enough of such feeds as alfalfa 
hay, clover hay, cottonseed meal, oil 
meal, tankage, ete. In the eastern 
states, and in some of the far western 
states, however, they go to the other 
extreme, and unbalance their rations 
by feeding too much muscle building 
material and not enough of such fat 
forming feeds as corn, oats, wheat, 
etc. 





Don’t Forget to Pay Your 
Club Raiser 


Within the last few weeks, several 
club raisers have written that they 
have one or more members in their 
club who ordered the Farmer contin- 
ued, but have so far neglected to pay 
for it. Of course, no one intends to 
neglect a debt and let a neighbor lose 
75 cents. Usually, such orders come 
over the ’phone, and the intention is 
to pay the club raiser at the first op- 
portunity, but the obligation is over- 
looked or neglected until sometimes it 
is completely forgotten. In the mean- 
time the club raiser has forwarded the 
renewal order for his neighbor and 
paid for it out of his own pocket. He 
is glad to accommodate his friends if 
they show by their prompt payment 
that they appreciate the service. And 
it is a real service that the club raiser 
renders in his neighborhood. He saves 
every member of his club 25 cents 
each, and he does much, both directly 
and indirectly, to promote better tarm- 
ing and a better neighborhood. Don’t 
forget to pay your club raiser, and 
pay him promptly. 





Benefit of Lightning Rods 


Professor J. Warren Smith, of the 
United States Weather Bureau, has 
recently reported an investigation of 
the damage done by lightning to build- 
ings protected by lightning rods. The 
report is summarized in the Scientific 
American of April 3d, as follows: 

“In 1912 and 1913, about two hun- 
dred mutual companies, doing a busi- 
ness of fully $300,000,000, had 1,845 
buildings struck by lightning. Of this 
number only 67 were equipped with 
lightning rods. So far as could be 
learned, about 31 per cent of the build- 
ings insured by these companies were 
rodded; hence, if the rods had fur- 
nished no protection, 
rodded buildings struck should have 
been 572 instead of 67. Thus the effi- 
ciency of the rods in actually prevent- 
ing lightning strokes appears to have 
been about 90 per cent. 

“It may fairly be assumed that a 
large part of the damage done to the 
rodded buildings occurred in cases 
where the rods were improperly in- 
stalled or in poor condition. 

“Five companies, with over 18,000 
buildings insured, of which more than 
50 per cent were rodded, reported that 
they had never had a building burned 
or even materially damaged by light- 
ning, that was equipped with lightning 
rods; their records covered periods 
ranging from thirteen to twenty-five 
years. Another important fact brought 
out by Professor Smith’s figures is 


| that when a rodded building is struck 





by lightning and damaged, but not 
burned down, the average damage is 
much less than in an unrodded build- 
ing, viz., $10 in the former case and 
$2,200 in the latter.” 





Local Packing Plant 


A Tama county, Iowa 
writes: 

“I would like to see a discussion in 
Wallaces’ Farmer on the benefit or the 
lack of benefit, which would come to 
farmers through local packing plants 
—one at Des Moines, for example. We 
are not very far from Cedar Rapids, 
where there is a successful packing 
plant, but we can not see how it helps 
the farmers here any.” 

There are a number of local pack- 

g plants in Iowa. One at Cedar Rap- 
ids, another at Marshalltown, a third 
at Ottumwa, another at Waterloo, and 
also one at Des Moines. The prices at 
these packing plants are based on the 
prices paid at Chicago. Farmers hes- 
itate to consign hogs to these plants 
because there is no competitive mar- 
ket at any of them. We think, as a 


subscriber 





the number of ’ 





rule, these plants pay for their hogs 
on about the same basis that they 
would = for at Chicago, considering 
the freight and commission charges. 
Local ae plants that would be of 
the greatest benefit to the 
should be codperative. As indicated 
in a previous article, however, we 
doubt whether lowa farmers have yet 
reached the point where they can 
make cooperative plants  successfyl, 
We shall come to it sooner or late r, 


farmer 
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KEY PURSE FREETO You 
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STANDARD MFC. Co, 
302 Fourth Street, Cedar Falis, iowa 
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] 13 cents rH Rod 8 
ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZ' 
New Catalog with Bargain Prices 
and sample to test. Mailto Dept. 72 
Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 





-Form steel reinforeement and 
—, quickest and —— way to build .—. 
atering tanks that won't crack rust or rot —costs 
leas than any other tank. All sizes. 


CONCRETE SILOS, GARAGES, GRAIN BINS 


built with Trusridge steel reinforcement and form, 


stronger ttrucmre, aay to bul ail "Cheaper thas 
8! r 
wood oa 2 =rig Men Wante wanned to act os as agents. ta. Big Money 

y_ con’ 


tractors, 
FREE Write. Write for book oe book thet telle how te bu to build at t big « oaving 














Garages, 
EDWARDS mE METAL STRUCTURES _ 
4016 Mill Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








‘‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not ouly in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 








New Crop,lowa Grown,Recleaned 


CLOVE Tested and 


inspected. 


‘Iowa Fancy” grade, better than 99 
per cent purity, to sow in thecorn at last 
cultivation, at the very low price of $10.00 
per bushel, bags free, f. 0. b. Des Mo _ 

keene Kansas or Da- 
ALFALFA *: ta grown. Upland seed 
“Western Fancy” grade, better than 
99% purity, $10.50 per bu., bags free, 
f. 0. b. Des Moines. Send orders NOW. 


IOWA SEED CO., D2, Des Moines, 12. 




















FIRE DRIED SEED CORN 
Buy your seed corn that is dried by heat _ bony 
will be sure to have a good stand. I have 
eties that are well adapted to all parts of the 4 
belt. Silver Mine, Brown’s Choice, Early Yellow 
Rose, and Retd’s Yellow Dent. 
EMORY BROWN, Mitchellville. low® 


SUDAN Officially inspected, guaranteed free 

from Johnson Grass—Greatest of 4 

grass and forage crops. I[’rice we 1 3 

GRASS jad ag my on quanity. W “rite fo’ 
Ba to Grow.” and prices. 

SEED... XDE SEED FARMS 
D Hyde Ave., PATTON SBURG, ME 2G, M 


SEED CORN | 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent and Funk’s ry 
seed corn sold on approval. Price in ear $5.00 


bushel; Fase $2.50. Address 
4 y lows 
BD. i. Pascal, Bown, = 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry F Plats ft for St 


ote at your mail box. 
URSERY CoO., Humbeildt, — 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 

ALFA LFA seed. Write for samples & prices 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 

Write For Samples 

Cow Peas and Soy Beans and Prices. 


JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, Vandalia, 
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Celorado’s Commission Law 
object of protecting its 

from unscrupulous commis- 
en, Colorado has passed a law 
tate the business of such firms. 


1 the 


_as in practically every state in 
I’nion, dishonest commission men 





} enriched themselves at the ex- 
j and loss of the producers. The 
acts of fraud practiced by the dishon- 
est have made farmers suspicious of 
ell. The new law is fair to the honest 
C ission man, who wants to give a 
eqjuere deal to those who send him pro- 
; to sell on a commission basis, 
i is hoped that it will drive the 
disvonest man out of business. 

The law defines a commission mer- 
chant aS any person, exchange, associ- 
ation or corporation who sells farm 
produce of any kind on commission. 
Farm produce includes vegetables, 
fruits, meats, poultry, eggs, butter, 
honey, ete., but it Joes not include live 
sioc! The law does not apply to co- 
operative organizations. 

Commissien firms must file with the 
secretery of state an application in 
writing, under oath, giving the name 
of the city in which business is to be 
done, the street number of the place 
ct siness, and the products to be 
j ed. Besides this, the application 
musi give the name of each member of 
the firm, and the various addresses. A 
bond of $5,000 must be filed with the 
application. This is conditioned on the 
faithful compliance with the require- 
I is of the commission law. A le 
( fee of $10 is charged, and this 

be renewed each year, and be 
kept posted in a conspicuous place in 

Mice cr satesroom of the com- 
mission merchant. 

Complaints of interested persons as 
to eny unfair treatment from the com- 
} men will be investigated by 
the eretary of state. This officer 
mav investigate any commission firm 
which he suspects of making false 
stetements or ct having made an un- 
just accounting or settlement. State- 
ments as to condition, quality and 


quentity of produce received, market 
litions and prices received, must 
be true. 





The commission merchant’s 
books or data relating to the transac- 
tions with any party who has made 
a complaint, must be produced for the 


inspection of the secretary of state or 
his deputy. If the commission man is 
found to have violated any of the pro- 
visons of the law, his license may be 
revoked, 

‘pon receipt of goods, the commis- 
sion merchant must make a record 
giving the name and acCdress of the 
consignor, date of receipt, kind, condi- 
tino and quantity of produce, and he 
must make a written report of this to 
the consignor within forty-eight hours 
after receipt. If the produce is re- 
ceived in a decayed or damaged con- 
dition, the commission merchant must 
have this verified by the carrier, and 
then report to the consignor at once, 
thus giving him an opportunity to ver- 
ify the statements. The commission 
merchant must make and keep a rec- 
ord of all sales from the consignment. 
He is to make a note of any shrinkage, 
rebates or other necessary items of ex- 
pense. A copy of this data is to go 
forward to the consignor together with 
a check for the same, within ten days 
after receipt of goods, unless other- 
Wise agreed upon in writing. All rec- 
ords must be kept on filé for at least 
one year by the commission merchant, 
and these are open for inspection by 





the secretary of state at any time. 
_ Commission merchants who are also 
Jobbers in the produce they handle on 
con sion often sell the stuff con- 
siened to themselves, at a ridiculously 
} gure. The Colorado law makes 
It lawful to make such a false or 
Th us sale. Neither can he re-con- 
§ it to another commission mer- 
C t for the purpose of making more 
than one commission. 

penalty for doing a commission 
1 ess without first cbtaining a li- 
cense may be a fine of not to exceed 


a year’s imprisonment, or both. 
commission merchant who fails 
to keep his books or records as speci- 
fed. or who fails to render an account 
cl sales of any consignment of farm 
Produce within ten days after demand 
by ‘he consignor, makes himself sub- 
Ject to the same fine of $500, a year’s 
imprisonment, or both. Suit may be 
commenced on the bond by any con- 
Signor or group of consignors. The 


new law becomes effective May 24th. 











Rape Valuable 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Rape is one or the best forage crops 
we have for hogs. According to Pro- 
fessor Evvard, of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, it ranks with alfalfa, and has 
about the same feeding value as skim- 
milk. It has about the same compo- 
sition as cabbage, which sells at the 
rate of $100 per ton from the store. 
The edible portion of rape, twenty-four 
to twenty-eight inches high, pound for 
pound, is about twice as rich as cab- 
bage, on account of containing about 
twice as much dry matter to one hun- 
dred pounds of green feed, and a high- 
er per cent of fat. 

In Bulletin No. 186 of the Iowa ex- 
periment station, there is this state- 
ment: “Dwarf Essex rape is a supe- 
rior emergency crop. One must insist, 
however, that Dwarf Essex seed be 
used, as there is a worthless summer 
cr bird-seed rape found upon the mar- 
ket.” Now this is the point to which 
I wish to call the attention of your 
readers. Last year there was an un- 
usual demand for rape seed. The re- 
sult was a whole lot of the worthless 
seed spoken of was mixed with the 
Dwarf Essex, and sold to the farmers, 





presumably as good seed. This was 
the biggest kind of a fraud. Men who 
never raised rape before were disgust- 
ed. Instead of seeing a fine, large, 
thrifty plant that kept growing all the 
summer, there grew up a little spind- 
ling stalk that speedily ended its use- 
fulness by going to seed, just like an 
old-fashioned radish. 

This bogus rape is, I understand, 
German rape, raised in Holland in the 
fall for a forage crop, and not adapt- 
ed to our hot and often dry summers. 
There is no excuse for selling this 
mixed seed except it is so branded, for 
surely these two kinds of rape do not 
grow and make seed together. If a 
seedsman knows his business, he sure- 
ly knows whether his rape seed is true 
to name, and it is no use to hide be- 
hind the courts if he imposes on his 
customers. 


Rape requires rich ground. 
to plant on thin land. Have the land 
prepared like a garden. Land that 
produces a good crop of pigweed cr 
lamb’s quarter is all right. A luxuri- 
ant crop of rape that grows in the 
fall till the ground freezes is fine for 
cattle in winter. The leaves become 
soft and free from moisture, and cattle 
are very fond of it. However, rape 
will spoil the milk and butter. If you 


No use 





want to save butter, introduce a little 

rape in the cow’s ration. It is safe to 

say that one pound of rape butter will 

last as long as ten pounds of the ordi- 
nary kind. 

oO. W. 

Jasper County, Iowa. 


BROWNING. 





Harvesting Sweet Clover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been raising sweet clover for 
several years, and I find that the best 
way for me to handle it is to cut and 
bind it with a common grain binder. 
Then I shock it, and if I can not get 
a machine soon enough, I stack it and 
thresh the same as any small grain. 
I have just threshed forty-four bushels 
from eight acres, and by being careful 
and using plenty of concaves set close- 
ly, I can do a good job. We thresh 
alfalfa and everything else out here in 
Kansas with self feeders and blowers, 
but some of the seed will stick in the 
straw of sweet clover. This crop of 
sweet clover stood in the stack about 
six weeks, but I do not think we lost 
any more seed than if it had been tim- 
othy treated in the same way. 

R. C. REYNOLDS. 

Kansas, 





tires do now? 


$450,000 yearly. 

But could Goodyear 
Fortified Tires retain top 
place if we did not give 
those extras? 


We're Adding 
Betterments 


Instead of that, we are 
all the time adding better- 
ments. We spend on one 
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Suppose this All-Weather tread—which is now 
double-thick—were pared to the thinness of the 
usual anti-skid. Do you think that the grips would 
endure and the tread endure as now? 
it resist puncture like this matchless tread? 

Suppose we used—as some do—one less ply of 
fabric. Suppose the whole tire were made lighter. 
Could the tire stand use or misuse as Goodyear 


Suppose we omitted our other exclusive features: 
Our No-Rim-Cut feature— 

Our “On-Air” cure to save blowouts— 

Our rubber rivets to combat loose treads— 
Our 126-piano-wire base for security. 


All others do omit them. All of them are costly. 
One of them—our “On-Air” cure—costs us 








Suppose We Pared 


This Tire 


provements. 


Or would 


department $100,000 yearly to seek out new im- 


Our All-Weather tread—always double-thick 
—has been made still thicker on some sizes. 

We have added an average of 14 per cent to 
the thickness of our Inner Tubes. 

And we are making our own fabric to secure 
an extra strength. 


Price Reductions 


Yet we have made big price reductions three 
times in two yeers. 
— brought the total to 45 per cent. That is largely 
due to multiplied output. 

Today you are getting in Goodyear Fortified 
Tires the best value ever known in tire making. 





Our last—on February 1st 


It is due to yourself 











Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
Blowouts—by our “‘On-Air” cure. 
Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
P 


Fortified 
Against unctures and Ski 
thick All-Weather tread. 


idding—by our double- 


that you get these tires. 
They are saving millions of 
dollars and miltions of 
troubles to motor car own- 
ers each year. And men 
know this: Last year they 
bought about one Goodyear 
tire for every car in use. 

Join these contented tire 
users. Any dealer will 
supply you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHiO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; sine aan “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
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Self- Fondue Experience 


To Wallaces’ 
you 


larmer: 
last May in regard to 
200 


I wrote 
using a self-feeder for 
I sold forty of 
fed out 169, with I followed 
your suggestions, and the self- 
feeder, feeding the pigs corn and meat 


May pigs. 


these pigs, and only 


but them 


used 


néal in a twenty-acre pasture. These 
pigs were never weaned, and were 
never fed any swill, but I aimed to 
have them supplied with clean, fresh 
water night and day. They were 
ready for market before Christmas. 
Thinking that the market would be 


better later on, I held them until Jan- 


uary 30th, at which time they aver- 
aged 241 pounds. I would have done 
better to have marketed them in De- 
cember, as corn was high, and they 
were crowded in their sleeping quar- 
ters. My expense account was as fol- 
lows: 

One and one-half tons of meat 


meal, at $48 a ton, from 

June ist to October ist....$ 72.00 
Two tons of meat meal, from 

October 1st to January 30th 96.00 
Old corn, 600 bushels, at 65 

Oe ee ee ne 290.00 
New corn, before hogging 

down, 470 bushels, at 55 

“Sa pes Segre es ites 260.00 
Eight acres hogged down, at 


$25 200.00 


475.00 


for 


els, at 55 cents 5% 
Three acres of shock corn 


bedding, at $20 60.00 


Total cost of feed $1,553.00 


feed for twenty-three 
old hogs from June Ist until January 
30th. Seven of the poorest were fat- 
tened (weighing 450 pounds per head) 
January 380th. The others were bred 
again, and twelve of them now have 
ninety pigs. 

1 have figured new corn lower than 
that mentioned in most of the articles 
in your paper. I bought what I thought 
I would need this coming summer, 
about the first of the year, and right 
good corn deliverd cost me 55 cents. 

My returns were $2,386 on 153 hogs 
sold on the market, and $46 on five 
hogs butchered at home. I lost two 
hogs by death. My total profit above 
the cost of feed was $879. 

I have not included in these figures 
the several hundred pounds of skim- 
milk ner the cost of pasturing. Neither 
have I figured the cost of feeding the 
sows up to June Ist, nor the difference 
in the price of the sows between this 
year and last year. These figures, 
however, include all feeds fed to the 
sows up to the present time. 

I used one self-feeder for the 160 pigs. 
It was sixteen feet long and three feet 
wide. Two feet were partitioned off at 
one end for tankage. 


This includes 


eight sacks of tankage and 100 bush- 
els of shelled corn. One side of the 
roof was hinged, making a door to 


shovel corn in. It was furnished with 
slides to regulate the feed. It is built 
on two four by fours, which form 
skids, so that I hitch the team to 
either end and pull it around. Plat- 


forms at each side are attached by 
hinges, and can be hooked up when 
moving the feeder. A fence can be 


built around to keep cattle or large 
hogs away when in a large pasture. 
Boards laid over this fence to the self- 
feeder will furnish shade In hot weath- 
er and shelter from rain. 

The tankage went very slowly in 
the early part of the summer, but as 
soon as the pasture dried up, I noticed 
a great difference in the amount of 
tankage consumed. When the pigs 
were turned into the corn field, with 
plenty of rape, the amount of tankage 
they ate was. hardly noticeable. 
Through the month of January, when 
they were getting pretty well matured, 








they ate scarcely 500 pounds. Most 
of the tankage was eaten during July, 
August, September and October. Sev- 
eral times in October, during stormy 
weather, the supply of corn was ex- 
hausted, and the hogs filled up on 
tankage. Otherwise, the tankage bill 
would have been less. Tankage is a 
great deal harder to feed in a self- 
feeder than corn, on account of its 
packing and lumping, especially in the 
warm weat]l . It needs almost « 1ily 
attention. is well to keep watch of 
the corn self-feeder als s dirt gath- 





7h, and ts apt to ciog 


ers in the 
: ons 


The feeder held | 








which it is necessary to observe, I 
would suggest being careful in never 
allowing the supply of corn to become 
exhausted. When this happens, the 
hogs eat more tankage than otherwise. 
I have, however, observed no bad re- 
sults to follow. I have made some 
mistakes in building my self-feeder, 
but on the whole am well pleased, and 
expect to use it again this year. My 
self-feeder cost about $40 complete, 
counting in material, labor and paint. 
I like to have the self-feeder out in 
the field, for it furnishes the pigs ex- 
ercise, and allows them to scatter a 
considerable percentage of the ma- 
nure. 
SEWARD L. SMITH. 

Iowa. 

ares 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent 
on self-feeding hogs. 
experience with the 


Prairieburg, 


issue an article 
I have had some 
self-feeder. I 


made a feeder out of an old flour bin, 
that I got out of a mill. It is eight 
feet long, four feet wide, and about 


four and one-half feet high. I fixed it 


down on one 
on account of 


so the corn would feed 
side, but it didn’t work, 
the hogs crowding and rooting the 
corn out. Then I changed it to feed 
down on both sides, making the slope 
in a V shape, to the center of the box. 
The box made the trough. I nailed a 
three-inch board along the side, to 
hold the corn in, making an opening 
of about twelve inches for the hogs 
to eat through. I have a loose board 
at the top, so as to regulate the width 
of the opening to fit the size of the 
hogs. I never have had the feeder get 
choked up. 

I made another feeder out of native 
boards, for tankage, but the tankage 
didn’t feed down good, on account of 
the boards being rough, and the open- 
ing to6 small; so that in wet weather 
it would clog up. The hogs would get 


the tankage wet at the opening. I got 
a steel feeder, and am using it for 
tankage. It feeds to both sides, and 


works all right except in very muddy 
weather. Then I have to watch it, n 
account of the hogs rooting in the 
mud and then putting their noses in 











the feeder, which wets the tankage, 
making it stick. The biggest mistake 
is that of not watching the hogs close 
enough. Hogs seem te drink more 
when they run to the feeder. The big 
advantage is the work saved, and the 
increased gains. They seem to require 
lots of salt when they use the feed: 
A. B. HENDERSON 


Linn County, Missouri. 





WAR ATLAS. 


Good maps of the warring countries 
are a necessity. Without them you can 
not intelligently read the newspaper re- 
ports of the big battles, the movements 
of the armies and the battle fleets. Gur 
European war atlas contains 20 pages, 


each 11x15 inches. Sixteen pages are de- 
voted to large double maps, showing all 
the warring countries, towns, railroads, 
etc., and giving important statistics about 
each country. Price, only 35 cents, in 

N 


stamps or coin. With trial subscript 


to Wallaces’ Farmer (to January 1, 1/16), 
both only 65 cents. You may order the 
atlas to one address and the subscription 





to another address ‘if you 
all orders to Wallaces’ 
Moines, lowa. 


wish. Address 
Farmer, les 
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Fig. 1. 
-~-3 plies in the ordinary. 






fabric layers in Firestone 
—notin the ordinary. 
Fig. 3. 
stone 
Fig 4 
high-grade rubber in Firestone 
—same quantity in others. 

Fig. 5. 
~—3-l¢ inch in the ordinary. 
Fig. 6. 
in Firestone 


—not in the ordinary. 








Fig. 7. Bead of extra 






size bead in others. 











for this 30 x 3 F: 


four widely 
advertised 
makes. 





measure”’ 
it than in any other. 


fre 


4 plies of fabric in Firestone 


Fig. 2. Extra coating of finest rubber between 


1-% inch finest rubber cushion layer in Fire- 


1-16 inch breaker strip of high-grade fabric and 


1-4inch tread, tough, resilient, in Firestone 


1-16 inch side wall of strongest rubber 
—same quantity in others. 


Strength in the Firestone 


Yet you pay oniete. 40 J; ty 

ire ff 

stone—less than 
5% more than 


The high quality and low price 





which have made Firestone fires 





so widely popular — are here 





shown in plain black and white. 





Proof—the section showing actual 


goods built into the tire, and the 


price 
cost no more than ordinary tires. 


The Firestone ‘“‘extras’”’ built 


list showing that Firestones 


into 


every tire are not only the result of 


. “cc 4 
experience and  know-how’’— they 
. . << 
mean plain, straightforward ~good- 


building. 





extras’’) until you know these facts— 


noth ing else. 
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—sasme 





36 x 
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Not only the world’s finest rubber but more of 

Not only the highest-grade fabric but more 
plies s of fabric. Count them—we show the proof in this 3-inch sec- 
And there is the same relative value in all sizes of Firestones, 


Then note the price! The low figures may puzzie you (considering the 


Firestones are madein in Amer. rica’s Largest Exclusive Tire Factory. This 
enormous volume cuts cost of production and reduces the priceto you. 
Firestone Tires and Tubes are made by specialists who make 
This means that they make better tires and 
make them at a lower cost—another savinz for you, 

Firestone marketing methods get the tires to you with 
least handling and expense—another saving for you, 

Free Firestone Offer 

To the car-owner sending the name of his dealer and 
Just the thing to keep your tubes in prime 


Ask also for new book on the *‘Care and Re- 
Write today. There is a dealer 


Actual Size the make of tires, we will send free, 
s, = ube bag. 
3-inch “Plain Tread” condition. ~fisk alse f 
air © ires’’ No,15. 
FIRESTONE near you who will ‘supply you. 


Study the Facts and the Figures—It Won’t Take 
You Long to Decide on Firestones. 


Firestone Net Prices to Car-Owners 





Lee FIRESTONE. TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


*‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers”’ 
Akron, Chio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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a fine waterproof 


39.80 
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My 5% Profit Offer 


lowe st price sever 


no ott 


to do. Get the book. Read the offer. 


7 Split es ete 











inced before you bu ag 












and hz 





also tells 


of my 
profit offer and how it will save you 
money. : 25 
When yon write I will send you 








also, free, my 





Let Me Send You Ths Great Book | 


30 Days’Free Trial—Two Years’ Guarantee 
nae. under any a litions. 
e this trial and be con- 


er 

1er Write for the Book Now 

ared Only = It cont w autife “apace 
t 





wonderf al new 5% 


70 page harness 
catalog. Address today 
H. C. Phelps, Pres, 
The Chio Carriage 


The book ex- 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 











WEEDS #¥ WORMS ¥ BUGS #¥ BLIGHTS 








Clover Hay Worm 
\lissouri correspondent writes: 

have a hay barn 
j with hay last fall for the first 
{ This spring as I came to the 
1 m, I found black worms about 
hf an inch long, which make webs 
work in the hay. The first hay 
was alfalfa Follow- 


} ree 
Large 


new 






1 in with rye. 

ing this came more alfalfa, and then 
some clover. Will I always be both- 
‘ with this insect if I do not do 
‘ thing to exterminate it? What is 





pe-t to use, and how should I use it?” 
clover hey worm is quite com- 


monly found in the lower part of the 
mow or stack. When full grown, it is 
about three-quarters of an inch long, 
aud dark brown in color. Working in 
the same stack may be found worms 
0 iany different sizes and shades. 


H worms destroy some of the hay 
ly eating it, but more of it is dam- 
by the webs and worm drop- 
pings. After the worms have been 
eating the hay for several months, and 
have become full grown, they enter a 
, stage, and later come out as 
ilowish moths, which lay eggs not 
only on the hay in the barn, but also 
on clover in the field. 

To prevent further damage, our cor- 
respondent should kill these worms. 
most effective way is to burn the 
hay, but if the hay is not so badly in- 
fested but that it may still be used for 
feed, our correspondent may prefer to 
re-stack it, mixing salt with it at the 
rate of three or four quarts to the 
ton, or two pounds of pyrethrum pow- 
der mixed with ten pounds of flour 
to eich ton. Our correspondent can 
use any method he finds convenient. 
The important thing is to get these 
worms destroyed before they turn into 
moths, to lay more eggs, to cause dam- 
ege next year. 





The 








° ] e 
Morning Glories 
A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a very withered sample of what ap- 
pears to be field bindweed, and writes: 


“Please give us the common and 
botanical name of this weed. How 


may we destroy it?” 
There are two kinds of morning glo- 


ries or bindweeds, which are _ bad 
weeds in the corn belt. The less com- 
mon pest, which our correspondent 


senis us, is known as field bindweed 
(convolvulus arvensis). It is distin- 
guished most readily from the common 
hedge bindweed (convolvulus sepium) 
by its flowers, which are not nearly 
s0 large as those of the hedge bind- 
weed. Its general habit of growth is 
not rampant, as the more common and 
more feared hedge bindweed. 


} 


The methods of eradicating the two 


pests are practically the same. The 
easiest method is to pasture with 
hogs or sheep. Some of our readers 
claim that by pasturing with hogs 
they are able to get rid of the pest 
becouse the hogs are fond of the 
fleshy underground root-stocks. Since 


the root-stocks of the hedge bindweed 
are more succulent than those of the 
field bindweed, we would expect this 
method to work best with the hedge 
bin lweed. Some of our readers claim 
that sheep will kill our morning glo- 
Ties in two years. One of our Illinois 
re ‘Ts reported that he had a clover 
al imothy fieid badly infested which 
] rned into a sheep pasture, and in 
t years he not only got rid of his 
Nn ng-glories, but also of his rose 
t s and a number of other weeds 
\ 1 had been troubling him. In Ne- 
} they have found that by put- 
i norning-glory infested fields into 
i 1, they in time get the best of 
1 pest. The morning-glories grow 
’ the alfalfa for a time, but the 
j Srowth of the aifalfa, combined 
1 the cutting three times a year, in 
gets the best of the pest. 
possible, but not very practical, 
troy morning-glories by clean 
; For instance, the land 
€ put in corn and not only given 
or five cultivations but a number 
ind hoeings. Some of our readers 
that by hoeing morning-glories 


ition. 


CPorHac 





in late July or August, just after a 
rain, they can do particularly effective 
work. 


Buckhorn or Lance-Leafed 
Plantain 


A northern Missouri correspondent 
sends us a sample of buckhorn, or 
lance leafed plantain, and writes: 

“This weed is becoming a great pest 
in this neighborhood. Previous to this 
year it has not done much damage 
except on worn-out land. Now, how- 
ever, it seems to have suddenly spread 
and is very bad on pastures where 
the grass was pastured short last sea- 
son. If it increases next year at the 
rate it has increased during the past 
year, there will be nothing but this 
weed in many pastures. In timber pas- 
tures, where it is too rough to plow or 
disk, I don't see how we can get rid 
of this pest. Some think that it is a 
spring weed, and will disappear. I 
myself think that it is bracted plan- 
tain. What would you do with a pas- 
ture which has just been seeded down 
and is infested with this weed?” 

This weed, of which we are printing 
a cut herewith, is not bracted plan- 
tain, but our old friend buckhorn, or 
lance leafed plantain. It may be dis- 
tinguished from bracted plantain by 
its leaves, which are a little wider, 











and by its seed heads, which are free 
from the bracts which distinguish the 
seed head of bracted plantain from the 
other plantains. 3uckhorn lives for 
two or more years, while bracted plan- 
tain is an annual. 

Every year we receive more and 
more specimens of buckhorn for iden- 
tification. The pest seems now to be 
firmly rooted over a large part of the 
corn belt. It is only those sections 
which have not brought in clover seed 
from outside which seem to be 
Everywhere the pest has got its first 
foothold through infested clover seed. 
Fortunately, it is a serious weed only 











free. | 


in meadows and pastures, and can eas- | 
ily be destroved by clean cultivation. | 
On rough land, however, which must | 


be left in meadow or pasture, the 
problem of controlling the pest is very 
serious. Those who have permanent 
pastures infested with this weed can 
not destroy it in any easy effective 
manner. The only truly effective way 
of dealing.with the pest on such land 
is to cut it out two or three times a 


year with a spud. Of course, this is 
ordinarily entirely impractical. A bet- 
ter plan may be to disk in grass seed 
early in the spring just after the frost 
goes out, the idea being to fill up the 


| land so completely with grass and cio- 


ver that there will not be much chance 
for weeds. 

The man who has an infested pas- 
ture just seeded down, which he does 
not wish to plow up, is in a dilemma. 
Of course he can let the weed have 
full sway for several years, and then 
plow up the pasture. Buckhorn, while 
not nearly so palatable as blue grass 
and other standard grasses, is not ut- 
terly worthless, and in some parts of 
Europe is mixed with pasture seedings 
on very poor land. If our correspond- 
ent wishes to keep this pest off his 
farm, he had best plow up his pasture 
at once and put in corn or sorghum. If 
he leaves his pasture, the chances: are 
that he will seed his land down for 
many years to come with buckhorn. 

Really, there is only one easy way 
to get the best of buckhorn, and that 
is to seed clover which is entirely free 
from the pest. If all our readers had 
been absolutely sure of the quality of 
seed they were using, they would nev- 
er need have worried about buck- 
horn. 


May Beetle or June Bug 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What can I do to keep the 
bugs from eating the 


May 





leaves of my | 


young poplar trees? They bother only | 


the poplars.” 

We presume that our correspondent 
refers to the May beetle or June bug, 
as the mature form of the common 
white grub is known. They are the 
commonest of our beetles, but most 
people are not familiar with the dam- 
age they do to trees, for the reason 
that they work only at night, and dur- 
ing the daytime hide in the ground. 
There are a number of different spe- 
cies of May beetles, and some of them 
have marked preferences as to the 
kind of trees they shall feed on. Ordi- 
narily, the damage done by the May 
beetles is not severe, but the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports, in Bulletin No. 548, that in 
Visconsin in 1911, forty-acre tracts of 
timber were completely defoliated and 
large numbers of the trees died. 

Our correspondent might be able to 
protect his poplar trees to some extent 
by spraying them with a_ solution 
miade by dissolving three pounds of 
arsenate of lead in fifty gallons of 
water. A more direct method is to 
spread a sheet under the trees just 
before it gets light in the morning, 
and jar the trees, so that the beetles 
will drop to the sheet. The beetles 
are then gathered up and killed by 
dropping them into a pan containing 
water with a little kerosene on the 
surface. 


Kiltike Danddlions 


An Tilinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what will kill dan- 
delions in the lawn?” 

Under average conditions, the only 
practical method is to go over the 





lawn once a week and cut all dande- | 


lions just below the surface of the 
ground. The effectiveness of this plan 
may be increased by putting a few 
drops of gasoline from a machine oil 
can onto the cut surface of the roots. 

If one has a good sprayer handy, it 
may be practical to use the iron sul- 
phate method of killing dandelions. 
Iron sulphate dissolved in water, at 
the rate of two pounds to one gallon, 
will blacken the leaves of dandelions, 
but will not hurt grass when applied 
as a fine spray. A sprayer must be 
used which throws a fine mist, and the 
spraying should be done two or three 
days after cutting the lawn, and when 
no rain is in immediate prospects. 


One spraying does not kill the dande- | 
Fons, and it is necessary to repeat‘it | 


every two or three weeks throughout 
the season, if effective work is to be 
done. 
a cent a pound wholesale, and if one 
has a good sprayer, this method is 
rather cheap and effective. It is our 
observation, however, that the 
age person will give spraying a trial 
once or twice and then give it up. 
The important thing in killing dan- 
delions is not so much the method 





Iron sulphate costs only about | 


aver- | 


used as. the persistency with which it | 


is followed out. Both 
method and the cuttting-off method 
should be repeated frequently through- 
out the seascn. 


the spraying | 















A Summary 
of Values 


We buy Clothceraft 


Clothes from a Cleve- 
land firm that has been 
in the business since 


1846—The Joseph & 
Feiss Company. 

In their big, clean, 
well-lighted factory 
the making of medium- 
priced clothes has be- 
come a science. 

It means a better 
grade of all-wool fab- 
rics, and linings, and 
improved tailoring of 
every detail from the 
soft roll of the collar 
and the unbreakable 
coat front, to the posi- 
tion of a pocket or the 
sewing of a seam. 

In a word—Cloth- 
craft at $10 to $20 
means more for your 
money—and steady 
customers for us. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


710 6°20 Bay 


toWear 





|The Clotheraft Store_ 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 





Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 631 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5120, and a personal note of 
introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 

















| S Years OnThe Market. 
Never ADissatisfied User 


Queen Cupolas have that record. We’ve been 
making them for more than fifteen years, 
and they are today giving satisfaction to 
thousands of farmers. Not a single user 
dissatisfied. 


satisfy because they do what a 
cupola should do-—ventilate your 

arn, They’re strong, handsome, 
durable and highly erficient. Light 
in weight and easily put on. Made 
of high grade galvanize 2 
Rain proof. § 7 
proof. Bird’s 


sition. Address ar a - 
QUEEN CUPOLA MFG. CO. ra ie 
820 Peck St. Cresco, lowa 22572 
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1 
| about Galloway engines. 

ENGINE PRIC LOWER 

zreat volu fect ign and sim- 

95 ¥ price - Pp 

2)4 Rep. S22 
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shit uncil Biuffs, 
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r , Waterloo or ¢ aKO : 
WM. GALLOWAY C9, Box 225 WATERLOO, 1OWA 
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| FEEDING QUESTIONS |f 


















Hominy Feed for Hogs 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“T am thinking of Teeding pigs on a 
self feeder instead of slopping. Will 
it pay to feed this way? Will it pay 
to buy hominy meal when it is a dol- 
lar higher per ton than corn? Hominy 
meal costs $28 a ton. Will hogs at 
61% to 7 cents a pound pay for it?” 

Eight Ohio experiments indicate 
that it takes on the average about 
forty pounds less of hominy feed to 
make a hundred pounds of hog flesh 
than it does of ground corn. The two 
feeds have a very similar analysis, 
and act much the same way in the ra- 
tion, both requiring some muscle 
building feed in connection for the 
best results. We would not have a 
great deal of choice between hominy 
feed at $28 a ton and corn at $27. In 
fact, there have not been enough ex- 
periments as yet to prove conclusively 
the comparative values of these two 
feeds. What experience we have had 
with hominy feed makes us think 
highly of it as a feed for dairy cattle. 
Personally, we would be inclined to 
give the hominy feed at $28 a ton a 
slight advantage over the ground corn 
at $27 a ton. 

The self feeder method in fattening 
hogs has given excellent results at the 
Iowa station and in the hands of prac- 
tical Iowa feeders. It should be used 
of course only when it is desired to 
fatten hogs rapidly as_ possible. 
When hogs under 200 pounds are be- 
ing fattened. they should have corn 
or hominy feed, or some similar fat- 
tening feed in a self feeder, and tank- 
age or oil meal, or some similar mus- 
cle building feed in another self feed- 
er, so that the hogs can balance their 
own ration. 

If our correspondent feeds a mix- 
ture of about fourteen parts of hominy 
feed to one part of tankage, he should 
be able to put on 100 pounds of hog 
gain for $6.50 feed cost, or slightly 
less. 


Corn and Alfalfa Steer 
o 
Ration 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have two steers, a cow and a bull 
which I want to fatten up for market. 
They are two or three years old. I 
have baled alfalfa and corn. How 
much of these feeds should be fed per 
head daily. Do corn and alfalfa make 
a good ration? Should they be start- 
ed on feed now?” 

Corn and alfalfa make an excellent 
steer ration. We do not care to give 
any definite advice as to the exact 
amounts to feed without knowing the 
prices of feed and the quality of the 
cattle. If our cerrespondent wishes to 
make these cattle genuinely fat, he 
can start with say six or seven pounds 
of corn daily, and increase according 
to the appetite, until as much as eight- 
een or twenty pounds are being fed. 
At first he can feed as much as ten 
or fifteen pounds of alfalfa daily, but 
as more grain is fed, less and less al- 
falfa will be required, until toward the 
close of the feeding period only four 
or five pounds will be needed. Ona 
corn and alfaifa ration it is possible 
on two or three-year-old steers to 
make 100 pounds of gain with 800 


as 





- pounds of corn and 320 pounds of al- 


falfa. The average daily gain’ should 
be about two pounds or a little better. 
We do not care to give our correspond- 
ent any advice as to when to begin to 
fatten these cattle, for that depends 
upon market conditions, about which 
anything very definite. 





. . . 
Spring Pig Ration 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have five sows with forty pigs, 
about two weeks old, on blue grass 
pasture. I expect to feed them ear 
corn with fiour middiings, and per- 
haps some tankage in a slop. I have 
never fed middlings or tankage, and 
wish to know how much to feed them 
on blue grass pasture. 

* We suggest that our correspondent 
figure out how much shelled corn he 
is giving these sows and their pigs 









daily. After he finds out how many 
pounds of shelled corn he is feeding, 
we suggest the addition of one pound 
of middlings and one pound of tankage 
for each five pounds of corn. Of course 
it would not be wise to add so much 
middlings and tankage to the ration 
all at once. After a week or ten days, 
however, our correspondent will do 
well to give his feed in the proportion 
of about fifty parts of corn, ten parts 
of middlings, and ten parts of tank- 
age. After the pigs are weaned, he 
can gradually reduce the proportion 
of middlings and tankage, and aiter a 
time cut the middlings out altogether. 
During July and August, these pigs 
will probably get along very nicely on 
a mixture of eight or ten parts of corn 
to one part of tankage. The sows af- 
ter weaning will appreciate a little 
tankage, but will get along quite well 
on corn alone. However, it will prob- 
ably be best to feed one part of tank- 
age to each fifteen or twenty parts of 
corn. 





Feed for Cattle Before 
. . 
Shipping 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish information in regard to 
feeding oats to cattle before shipping. 
These cattle are getting a full feed of 
corn, in connection with timothy hay 
and three pounds of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. How long before I 
intend to ship should I feed oats? 
Should they be on a full feed of oats? 
Should I cut out the corn and cotton- 
seed meal altogether?” 

There is a great variety of opinion 
as to the very best way of handling 
feeding cattle during the few days 
previous to shipment. Some feed in 
just about the same way as usual, but 
during the day or two previous to 
shipment reduce the grain ration 
somewhat and increase the hay. Oth- 
ers feed only oats. Some cut out the 
grain altogether, and depend on timo- 
thy or prairie hay alone. Some give 
the cattle little or no water just pre- 
vious to loading. 

The important thing is to handle the 
cattle so that they will not scour. 
This means that they should not be 
fed so very heavily on grain, and that 
they should not be given so very 
much water. We suggest that our 
correspondent change his ration twen- 
ty-four hours before shipment, sub- 
stituting oats for part of the corn. He 
should allow them a moderate amount 
of water, but not too much. 





Brood Sow Ration 


A North Dakota 
writes: 

“T have ten brood sows, about twen- 
ty months of age, ranging in weight 
from 175 to 225 pounds. I wish to 
know what kind of a ration you would 
advise, with corn at 50 cents, barley 
at 44 cents, oats at 37 cents, and tank- 
age at $1.25 per cwt. I have plenty of 
all the above feeds, but no alfalfa or 
clover hay. Please let me know the 
amount of each of these feeds you 
would advise. Also please let me 
know if some of these feeds should be 
fed ground or soaked.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
feed about four pounds of ear corn, or 
what a sow will clean up in good shape 
and keep 1n fair flesh but not fat. In 
addition to the ear corn, we suggest 
an average daily of about one-third of 
a pound of tankage. We are surprised 
that our correspondent quotes tankag 
at $1.25 per cwt., and are a little sus- 
Picious that such cheap tankage would 
be of poor quality, and may not give 
the best results. Even though the 
tankage were as high as $2.50 per cwt. 
we would advise our correspondent to 
depend on a ration of about four 
pounds of ear corn and a third of a 
pound of tankage. The tankage may 
be fed either in a slop or dry. The 
way in which the tankage is fed seems 
to make very little difference, though 
the average man prefers to give it in 
a slop, because he thinks there is less 
waste. Corn can be given on the ear. 
It is very doubtful if it pays to shell 
or grind unless it is more convenient 
to feed it in that way. 


correspondent 
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atable form. 


of nutrients in cotton seed meal. 


have been using 
results. Cattle thrive well upon it; 


ag io Champion Molasses Feed. 
The 


4 pe and will do. 
the fee 1 bill. 


into profit. It is 


be glad to give you the names of 
obtained by balancing the corn 
and we want your business. 


561-3-5-7 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., 








nutrients, whereas the Standard Reports show but an average of 1 

Based on a price of $30.00 per ton the cotton 

seed would cost you $11.70 more per ton for your actual feed value than the 
Tarkio, or a saving of $234.00 in a purchase of 20 tons of Tarkio. 


Hundreds of Big Steer Feeders in the Corn Belt 


Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed with the most satisfactory 
it keeps them in good condition, and when 
fed with corn puts on the greatest amount of fat at the minimum of cost. 
is the greatest fat producer of any feed on the market, but you can make your 
corn go farther and produce better results by balancing x the corn ration with 
We do not want you “to take our word for 
, but want you to investigate and find out for yourse lf just what our feed has 
whole story of profit or loss in feeding cattle is told by 
Perhaps Tarkio Molasses Feed will help you convert a loss 
your business year after year that we want. 
of our business comes from those who have used our product for several years. 
We will be glad to tell you about Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed. 
feeders who can tell you the results they have 
ration with our product. 
Write us today for full particulars. 





A bunch of steers fed on Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed which sold at the top price of $11.25 per cwt. 


| Feeding Cattle Need More 
Than Just Plain Corn 


salance the corn ration with Tarkio Molasses Feed, and you have the best 
| combination possible for feeding steers. 

it will put on the most fat at the least expense in the shortest time. It 
furnishes the ve ry balance that the corn ration requires, and in the most pal- 
The analysis of Tarkio Molasses Feed will show 17€0 pounds of 


This feed is palatable. It is pyredi- 


220 pounds 


Corn 


The biggest bulk 
We will 


You need our feed 


TARKIO CHAMPION FEED COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 









































HOCKING VALLEY 


BLOWER gion CUTTER 





The Hocking Valley Blower 
Ensilage Cutter is equal, in 

every respect, to any Silo 
Filler made, and superior to 
any other in many ways. It 
is strong, durable, free from 
breakage, guaranteed against 
“blowing up,’’ is light of 
draft and has unusual capac- 
ity. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular and name and address 
of nearest general agent. 


23> Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 
LANCASTER, OHIO 





Here’s the Cheapest Corn Crib You Can Buy 


Made in any length, width or height, 

















Our double crib, 6 feet on each ade; 20 feet long, 
-foot driveway in center 


doors reinforced. Interesting circular free. 


HUBER & PETERSON MFG. CO., 


CRESCO all metal and portable crib. 
est in the end, fire proof, rot proof and rat r 
In the long run costs less than a lumber crib and tar 
superior and more satisfactory. 


Cross joists heavy channel iron. 

used to strengthen crib. i 

sides heavy galvanized mesh, electrically welded; 
Write today; mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


both single and double 


No more spoiled or mouldy corn when you i ya 
It’s the 


ap- 


iow 


Made Almost Entirely of Stee! 


aces 


Heavy steel bra 
Roof galvanized i: 





CRESCO, [OWA 





Something Every Farmer Needs 
GUE. BG 


2. 





fis “Wehmiller Self- if-Loading Hay Rack | 


Strong and durably made, simple and practical in 


operation. Saves one-half your time in both loading 
and unloading. Try this great labor saver this year. 
It makes rer phew easy. W eo ad for descriptive 
circular and price list. 


Ad 
WEHMILLER MFG. CO., a ‘A. CLARINDA, IOWA 
Please mention this paper when writing. 





[HELPER MIXERS 


MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 


The Helper Mixer 
big money-maker an 
ey-saver on the farn 
the machine for putting 
your own sidewalk, 














foundations, barn 4 
etc. Built a wil 
perfectly and last } 
Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling = 


hundreds of farmers 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors 


Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, low. 
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Making Cistern Water Pure 


It is impossible to keep cistern wa- 
jer aS pure as it ought to be without 
pumping it out at least once a year, 
and then giving the inside of the cis- 
tern a thorough cleaning with a broom 
and water. If the cleaning is put off 
until too late in the season, one is apt 
to have not only to put up with a con- 
taminated supply of water, but there 
is a chance of not getting sufficient 
rainfall to supply the cistern for the 
summer months. 

The cleaning of the cistern is a sim- 
ple operation, and the worst part of it 
is the dreading of getting at it. The 
water is first pumped out. The next 
thing is to lower a lantern or lighted 
candle into the cistern, to make sure 
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it is not filled with deadly gases. Fail- 
ure to do this has cost many persons 
their lives. Everyone should absolute- 
ly refuse to go into a cistern or well, 
or even an unventilated silo, without 
having this test made first. If the can- 
die or lantern goes out while it is in 
the cistern, it would mean almost sure 
death to anvone who went in before 
getting rid of the gases. 

It is not enough simply to pump the 
water out and then let the cistern fill 
up again. Most of the impurities that 
got into the cistern from bird drop- 
pings on the roof and from other 
sources will have settled to the bot- 
tom, and will not come away with the 
water which is pumped out. Occasion- 
ally a toad or rat will have got into the 
water. Sometimes one finds in a cis- 
tern many things he did not suspect 
to find there, and which he thought 
could not get in. The idea of the an~ 
nual cleaning is to get the cistern free 
of these. 

Two persons can do a better and a 
quicker job than can one alone. While 
one man is in the cistern with a broom 
and a bucket of water, the other 
stands at the top, to pull out the dirty 
water and to lower down fresh. A pail 
tied to the end of a rope is more con- 
venient than a ladder where one would 
have to climb in and out with each 
pailful. The sides and bottom of the 
cistern should be rinsed and scrubbed 
until the water wiped up is almost 
clear. If there was much sediment in 
the bottom, several changes of water 
must be used, as a good job is more 
important than a litle extra time. 

After the cistern is thoroughly clean 
some precautions should be taken to 
see that only pure rainwater can get 
into it. If the top of the cistern is se- 
curely covered, and there are no open 
spaces near the top, there will be lit- 
tle danger from contamination at this 
source. It is a good plan to keep the 
first water which falls on the roof out 
of the cistern. The roof gets dirty 
trom dust, smoke, branches from the 
trees, bird droppings, etc., and if this 
iirst water goes into the cistern, the 
water will be contaminated. On the 
cther hand, if the first water is shut 
off from the cistern, the rest of it will 
'@ comparatively clean. There are a 
number of automatic shut-offs, or in 
the absence of one of these, one should 
look after it himself at the beginning 
of every rain. 

A few years ago, a physician sent us 








plans for a self-cleaning cistern which 
he had used for fifteen years. The 
drawing reproduced (Fig. 1) shows 
how this is constructed. It is simply 
built in the ordinary way, and cement- 
ed to the top. The intake pipe enters 
at the top, while the drain pipe re- 
moves the overflow from the bottom 
instead of from the top. A depression 
is made in the bottom of the cistern. 
A galvanized pipe extends down to 
within about two inches of the bottom 
of this depression, up to near the top, 
and from here out to the open. As 
soon as the water in the cistern rises 
above the drain, it begins to flow out. 
It flows from the bottom up through 
this pipe, and is said to suck up the 


foul water and sediment from below, 
leaving clean, fresh water at the top. 
Doctor Kirkland says he has used this 
Gevice for a good many years, and that 
the water remains pure and sweet, 
without any attention whatever as to 
cleaning the cistern. He says the cost 
need not exceed three dollars. 
Various substances have been rec- 
cmmended for mixing with the cistern 
water for purifying it. None of these 
should be substituted for a good, old- 
fashioned cleaning by hand. One meth- 
od of a Floyd county, Iowa, subscriber 
is to use permanganate of potash in 
his cistern water. He says one year 
many dead fruit blossoms were washed 











No. 1. 


into his cistern through the eave 
troughs. Soon the water took on a 
foul odor and it could not be used. He 
bought five cents’ worth of the per- 
manganate of potash, mixed it with a 
pail of water, and after tying the pail 
to the end of a rope, churned it up 
and down through the water until the 
solution was thoroughly mixed all 
through the water of the cistern. 
While it gave the water a slightly pink 
color for a few days, our correspond- 
ent said it removed the odor and made 
it possible to use the water for house- 
hold purposes. When the water was 
contaminated with a dead animal, the 
treatment seemed to do no good. 
Another method is to add soda and 
salt to the water. The salt is said to 
cause the impurities to settle. A pound 
of soda and a pound of salt would be 
about right for the average cistern, 
but more would do no harm, and ought 
to be used in a large cistern. The only 
time the water should be purified by 
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such a mixture is when the loss of 
water caused by pumping the cistern 
dry would cause a hardship. 

Filters are great aids in keeping 
cistern water pure. A commonly used 
type is simply to make a brick en- 
closure within the main reservoir. The 
pipe draws water from this small res- 
ervoir, and after filtering through the 
brick walls it is quite pure. Another 
filter is shown in Figure 2. The small 
filter cistern is made just like the big 
one, and is connected with it by a six- 
inch tile from the bottom of the small 
one to the top of the large one. The 
small filter cistern is about eight feet 
deep and three and a half feet in diam- 
eter, holding approximately 25 bar- 
rels of water. The bottom of the small 
cistern is covered with about two feet 
of small stones, on top of which is a 
layer of gravel or sand about a foot 
thick. <A tier of brick without mortar 
is laid flat on top of the sand. In 
building such a cistern, the tops of 
both should be made so that they can 
be kept absolutely tight. The water, 
after filtering through the brick, sand 
and stones, will be pure enough for 
drinking purposes. The large cistern 
will hold enough water to last the av- 
erage family from one season of rain- 
fall to the next. 

The farm which does not have a 
good cistern is lacking something that 
every woman should insist upon hav- 
ing. The soft water is better for laun- 
dry work and also for washing dish- 
es. In building a cistern, many things 
must be considered. The size of one’s 
family, and the amount of water need- 
ed, together with a good arrangement 
for keeping the water pure, are the 
most important. 





Farm Owners to Organize 


Mr. B. F. Harris, of Illinois, has is- 
sued a call to the farm owners of that 
state, suggesting that they come to- 
gether and perfect an organization. 
The purpose of such an organization 
would be to discuss methods of better 
farming; how to bring about more sat- 
coéperation between the 
landlord and tenant, better roads, 
schools, drainage, markets, boys and 
girls, township and county govern- 
ment, taxation, legislation, and all 
other matters in which farm owners 
are interested. Such an organization 
would have an opportunity to render 
a great service to the state. It would 
bring home to farm owners their re- 
sponsibility to the community at large, 
and would undoubtedly do a great deal 
to improve agricultural conditions and 
set people to thinking more seriously 
concerning the fertility of the soil. 





Aa gETTER LUBRICANT 


FOR YOUR 


MACHINE, 


It took ten years of automobile 
experience to develop Hermo- 
line Motor Oil, but it was worth 
it. Your dealer will guarantee 
it to end your lubricating trou- 
bies. 

D. C. Burkett, of the Dallas Cen- 
ter Auto Company, says: “I 
have given a five-gallon can to 
customers and told them to use 
four gallons, then if they were 
not satisfied to bring the one 
back and what they- had used 
would cost them nothing. I have 
never failed to make a customer 
this way. 


The “Why” of Hermoline 


Is an interesting booklet on 
lubrication sent free on request. 


Road Map of Iowa, Free, on receipt of 
5c to pay postage, together with the 
name of your Automobile Dealer. 


RACINE TIRES Y ste, 


A large part of 

car maintenance 

goes for tires. To 

cut this use the 

best. Racine tires 

give long wear 

and reduce to up 

keep. 

The tire shown is 

the Racine Coun- 

try Road. The 

most satisfactory : 
tire for country driving that has 
been produced. 


Herring Motor Company 


Distributors of Racine Tires, 
Hermoline Oils and Greases, 
Automobile Accessories and Supplies. 
108 10th St., Des Moines, lowa. 












STEEL WHEELS 


‘or any skein or steel axle. 
Your exact measurements of 
arm is all we need and we guar- 
antee a fit. With Steel Wheels 
| your work is half done when 
a.) you begin, and when finished 
7 you are only half tired. Make your 
work easy at small expense. Buy 
today. ‘o-Morrow never comes, 

Get our Free Catalogue 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
- Havana, Illinois. 
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hard enough, 


outbuildings; Vol. 36is the CARPENTR 
7 is the NEW SILO BOOK. 








101 Hibernia Bank 
g. 
New Orleans, La. 
or 
101 Heard Nat’! 


ank Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
(Address nearest office 

for quick service) 


Learn Carpentry at Home 





interesting reading and illuminating pictures, and a plan sheet 24x36 inches 
showing how to make easy a dozen hard jobs of house and barn building. Every boy and 
every man who sees this advertisement should write for the free book—it is Vo. 36. 


CYPRESS LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


This splendid book also tells 4 lot about the superlative quality of Cypress wood, and 
how it lasts and defies decay under the most trying conditions. It is a natural farm wood 
—none other likeit. Yourlocal lumber yard carries Cypress, or it will get it if you insist 


FOUR FREE FARM BOOKS 


Vol. 4is the BARN Book, with plans for 4 barns; 
Vol. 20 is the FARM NEEDS Book, with plans for 8 farm 
BOOK, with 12 
lans and sketches of difficult jobs in carpentry, and Vol. |in the squares: 


Southern Cypress Mfr’s Ass’n. 





There’s a book on the sub- 
ject of Good Carpentry that 
you may get for the asking— 
it is free, absolutely, and it will 
be of great value to you. Write 
today for Vol. 36, Cypress 
Pocket Library—it is “IT” 


A REAL GUIDE BOOK 


Rural Life, Rochester, N.Y., says: 
‘It is a Guide Book for the man or 
boy who can handle a saw or ham- 
mer and wants to know how to hand- 
le them to the best advantage.” A 
true saying. 


FOR BOYS OR MEN 


This Carpentry Book has 48 pages of 





So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
Department 101 
Please send me Free books marked 


Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 

Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol. 20. 
Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 
Silo Book (plans) Vol. 37. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all {nquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, ies Moines, lowa. 


A Normal Man 


lived in where 
crowded one another to the 
hot brick pavement, where every back 























Our 


houses 


guests town, 


yard was a trifle larger than a pocket 
handkerchief. When 
came out to our place—to the real 
country—they exclaimed over the feel 
of the soft under foot; they 
feasted their on green things 
growing, and drew in deep breaths of 
the sweet, fresh air. 

“If you have once lived in the coun- 
try,” said the eiderly man, whom his 
wife called “Father”, “you've given the 
country a claim on you, and it keeps 
calling you back. Every normal man 
wants to grow things.” 

We were watching a motherly old 


f£rass 


eyes 


hen with a brood of chicks as he 
spoke. Suddenly he _ clutched his 
wife’s arm, and pointed to a baby 


chick which had spied a fishworm, and 
was scurrying off with its wriggling 


victim trailing from its beak. A sec- 
ond chick raced after it, caught the 
dragging worm, and the two tugged 
valiantly at the worm for right of 
possession. 

“Look, mother,” he shouted. “The 
little rascals are fighting, and not a 
month old yet. There’s spunk for 


you!” 

Our way led past the rhubarb patch, 
and we stopped to gather some stalks 
for them. 

“Let me help pull,” urged “mother,” 


who was city-born; “rhubarb is s9 
tough!” 

After we had enjoyed the budding 
tulips, hyacinths, and daffodils, we 


sat visiting on the porch, with green, 
blossomy things about and bees 
buzzing in the maples, while they told 
me the tragic story of their one farm 
crop. 

“You know.” “father” explained, “I 
have been a conductor for over thirty 
years, and every year I’ve wanted to 
get out and dig in the dirt and grow 
something. Last year I went to the 
seed store and took home a seed cata- 
log, and ‘mother’ and | studied about 
the different varieties of seed corn. 
When I went in for the seed, and told 
the clerk the amount of ground I had, 
he said a sample package would be 
enough—lI only had room for a couple 
of hills. 

“Would 


us, 


you believe it; only one hill 
of that corn and just one stalk 
in that lived through the summer, al- 
though I watered it all summer long.” 

“Every night.” echoed his wife, 
carried a bucket of water to his corn.” 

“A nice, long ear formed,” her hus- 
band went on. “We expected to eat it 
when it was in the milk. I always 
liked field corn roasting ears. When 
I thought it cught to be ready, I said 
to mother one evening: ‘Come, let 
us harvest our crop: will have a 
roasting ear for supper.’ 

“We went out to the stalk, and 
mother watched me snap off the ear 
and strip back the husks—” 

“There were only three grains on 
it.” “mother” interrupted, “and he had 
worked so hard, carrying buckets of 
water in hot weather. when he was 
almost too tired to move—” 

“And bought a hoe just a purpose to 
cultivate with,” her husband said, rue- 
fully. 

“But you had a good time growing 
it, father,” she reminded him. 

“Yes,” he agreed; “I enjoyed that 
corn. I never saw a finer looking 
stalk. I know I got something out of 
expecting it. I worked so hard to 
raise it right, that I kind of felt as if I 
had succeeded.” 

“He should have been a farmer,” 
“mother” sighed; “he just longs to 
help things grow. His corn was such 
a disappointment to him.” 
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Measles 


“Measles is a common disease in the 
all and spring months. It is infectious 
and is transmitted by direct contact. 
It is one of the most readily transmit- 
ted of communicable diseases. 

“It can occur during any age. The 
younger ‘the infant, the more danger- 
ous the disease. Epidemics differ as 
to severity. in a recent epidemic in 
New York, 40 per cent of the cases 
died. It may be so mild that it mere- 
ly amounts to a discomfort. In the be- 
ginning it acts like an ordinary cold: 
red, injected eyes; cough: slight dis- 
charge from the nose; and in 
three the characteristic rash. 
The dangerous complications are bron- 


dz 


iays 


two or | 





cho pneumonia and otitis media (“run- , 


ning ear’). The majority of deaths 
are from broncho pneumonia. 


“Treatment is simple: Put the child 


to bed during the fever stage, in 
a room well ventilated with open win- 
dows, and darkened just enough to 
prevent the light from hurting the 
eyes. Keep the child on light diet. 
Keep the bowels open. Sponge off the 
skin with tepid water for fever, and 
cleanse the mouth with boracic acid 
water. 


“Every case of measles should have 
the ears examined by the physician, to 
prevent or treat any ear trouble that 
may develop. 

“Do not allow the child to be with 
others who have not had the disease, 











The Little Shepherd. 





for at least a week after the rash 
subsided.” 
So says 
the University 
Conservation 
month 
to us to cover 


college of medicine 
of Nebraska, in 
of Health series. A 
that would seemed 
measles fully; but 
with a severe of measles in 
family, we believe we can add some- 
thing to this gcod advice. Get a nasal 
douche, and, three or four times a day, 
have the patient thoroughly wash out 
the nose with warm .salt water, and 
gargle the throat with salt water as 
hot as can be borne. If the itching is 
very bad, after sponging anoint the 
entire body with olive oil. The fever 
may run very high, especially in older 
children and grown-ups, and every ef- 
fort must be made to impress the pa- 
tient himself with the serious compli- 
cations which follow a cold taken dur- 
ing an attack of measles. One reason 


the 


ago, have 


case 
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their | 


now, | 


the | 


deaths occur from measles is because | 


the parents do not take the disease se- 
riously. Watch a case of measles as 
carefully as you would watch a case 
of scarlet fever. Make a record of the 
contagious diseases each 
had, for future reference. 


The Fly 


Here are some suggestions and rules 
issued by the lowa State Board of 
Health in regard to the fly: 

Keep the flies away from the sick, 





especially those ill with contagious 
diseases. Kil! every fly that strays 
into the sick room. His body is cov- 
ered with disease germs. 

Do not allow decaying material of 
any sort to accumulate on or near 


your premises. 

Screen ali food, and insist that your 
grocer, butcher, baker and everyone 
from whom rou buy foodstuffs does 
the same. 


child has | 










Prevent 
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the most effective, econ 
for this purpose. 





Keep all receptacles for garbage 
carefully covered, and the cans 
cleaned or sprinkled with lime, oil or 
other cheap preparations. 

Keep the streets and alleys clean. 

See that your sewerage system is in 
good order, that it does not leak, is 
up to date, and not exposed to flies. 

Pour kerosene into the drains. 

Burn pyrethrum powder in the house 
to kill the flies, or use a mixture of 
formaldehyde and water, one spoon- 
ful to a quarter pint of water; this ex- 
posed in the room will kill all the 
flies. 

Burn or bury all table refuse. 

Screen all windows and doors, espe- 
cially in the kitchen and dining-room. 

If you see flies, you may be sure 
that their breeding place is in nearby 
filth. It may be behind the door, un- 
der the table, or in the cuspidor. 

If there no dirt and filth, 
will be no flies. 

If there is a nuisance in the neigh- 
borhood, notify the local health au- 
thorities. 


“Health 


there 


is 


is wealth,” and “an ounce 


of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 
There is more health in a house 


well screened than in many a doctor’s 
Visit. 

The only safe way is to keep out 
the flies. 





For the Baby 


Professor Ehler, director of the de- 
partment of physical education of Wis- 
consin, says: 

“Courageous and informed parents 
closely supervise the child’s activities 
during the early years.” He describes 
a simple arrangement which will sat- 
isfy the youngster’s desire to climb, 
and will not afford any danger. 

“Take the baby’s high chair, and re- 
move the slats or spindles of the back, 
leaving only the frame, with an open- 
ing large enough for the child to crawl 
through. Fasten rungs across the back 
legs of the chair, converting it into a 
ladder. The baby climbs the ladder, 
and, reaching through the opening in 
the back of the chair, grasps the side 
arms of the chair. He draws his legs 
and body through, and extending his 
legs in front, sits down. To get down, 
he reverses the process. A child at 
twelve or fourteen months will learn 
this trick in one or two trials, and will 
never voluntarily permit itself to be 


Those Carriers of Typhoid and 
Other Dangerous Diseases. 


While fly swatters, sticky fly paper, 
fly traps and other devices are effective 
on the adult fly, the best safeguard 
against this pest is to prevent the fly eggs 


The United States Department of Agriculture, 
after extensive tests, recommends Powdered Borax as 


(Se 
Department of Agriculture No. 118). 
The fly lays its eggs in garbage, stable manure or other refuse. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


Prevents Fly Eggs from Hatching 


Directions 
Apply through a fine sieve or flour sifter, 2 ounces 
of 20 Mule Team Borax (the same Borax you have 
always used in —_ home) tothecan __. 
of garbage, daily. 
amg 10 caneas of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to 8 bushels of 
fresh manure, and sprinkle 
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Apply in the 







with 2 to 3 gallons of water. 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 
















lifted into or out of its chair there- 
after. 

“The uses of this chair may be ex- 
tended by attaching to its front a 
smooth waxed board reaching the floor 
at an angle of about 30 degrees, to be 
used as a slide. The pleasure of this 
experience serves to greatly promote 
the use of the chair as a climbing ap- 
paratus.” 


Sepcne Gg 


There is a best in everything, and the 
best is always the cheapest. That's why 
you should insist on securing the genuine 
Serpentine Crépe. Its crinkle is perma- 
nent. Its beauty and richness of texture 
lasts until worn out. It re- 
quires no ironing. Wash, 
dry, and shake it out. 
Perhaps the most fascina- 
ting feature of Serpentine 
Crépe lies in the artistic 
designs, and in the rich- 
ness of the plain colors and 
tints. There is an effect- 
ive pattern and color for 
every taste, and for all 
occasions. Serpentine 
Crépe is the product of 
the largest print works 
in the world, and its 
high quality is guaran- 
teed by the words = 
SERPENTINE CREPE which are imprinted 
on selvage of every yard. 

Ask your dealer for Pacific Mills Serpentine 
Crépe, and refuse cheap substitutes that disappoint 
and do not wear like the genuine Serpentine 
Crépe. 

If your dealer does not carry Serpentine Crépe, 
write us for free samples and list of dealers who 
will supply you. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DAISY FLY KILLER ssf 2373 ti 














tracts and kills al 
flies, Neat, clean. or- 
namental, convenient. 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Mace « 
metal, can’t spill ort 
over; will not sou © 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed_ effective 
Seld by Deslers,o 
6 sent prepaid for $) 
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Installation of the Ark in the 
New Capital 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 30, 1915. II Samuel, 6: 
44 Psalm 24. Printed, Il Samuel, 
6:12-15. Psalm 24.) 

“And it was told king David, say- 
ing. Jehovah hath blessed the house 
of Obed-edom, and all that pertain- 
unto him, because of the ark of 


etl 

(en And David went and brought 
up the ark of God from the house of 
Obed-edom into the city of David with 
joy. (18) And it was so, that, when 
they that bare the ark of Jehovah had 
gone six paces, he sacrificed an ox and 
a fatling. (14) And David danced be- 


fore Jehovah with all his might; and 
David was gurded with a lined ephod. 
(15) So David and all the house of 
Israel brought up the ark of Jehovah 
with shouting, and with the sound of 
the trumpet.” 


earth is Jehovah’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof; 


“The 


The world, and they that dwell 
therein. 

(2) For he hath founded it upon the 
seas, 


And established it upon the floods. 

(3) Who shall ascend into the hills of 
Jehovah ? 

And who shall stand in his holy place? 

(4) He that hath clean hands, and a 
pure heart; 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
falsehood, 

And hath not sworn deceitfully. 

(5) He shall receive a blessing from 
Jehovah, 

And righteousness from the God of his 
salvation. 

(6) This is the generation of them 
that seek after him, 

That seek thy face, even Jacob. 

(7) Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors: 

And the King of glory will come in. 

(8) Who is the King of glory? 

Jehovah strong and mighty, 

Jehovah mighty in battle. 

(9) Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Yea, lift them up, ye’ everlasting 
doors: 

And the King of glory will come in. 

(10) Who is this King of glory? 

Jehovah of hosts, 

He is the King of glory.” 


_ The casual reader may fail to see at 
first just why it was that such severe 
punishment was visited upon Uzzah 


for simply putting up his hand to 
Steady the ark when he_ evidently 
thought it was in danger of falling 
Over, as described in the first seven 
verses of the lesson, which begins 
Wit the first verse of Chatper 19: 
Uzzah without doubt meant well, and 
did not intend to do anything wrong. 


It is equally evident that David 
meant well, else he would not have 
zone to the trouble of collecting thirty 
thousand picked men, representing the 
entire nation, and providing the best 
musical accompaniment that was in 
his powér. David evidently was per- 
fectiy honest about it, and wished to 
make this the greatest religious cere- 
mony and the most important event in 
his life or in the history of Israel. 
There is something exceedingly pa- 
thetic in his exclamation in the ninth 
verse: “How shall the ark of Jehovah 
cone unto me?” prefaced by the 
Statement that he “was afraid of Jeho- 
Vah that day.” The death of Uzzah 
came as @ surprise, a great shock. It 
secmed to defeat all David’s plans, his 
hopes and expectations of making the 
rew capital a holy place, the religious 
2s well as the political and miltary 
celter of the kingdom. Nor was there 
anything wrong in this attempt to take 
the ark to Jerusalem. That was now 
political capital, and, lying partly 
in the territory of Judah and partly in 
that of Benjamin, its selection would 
Naturally tend to heal the division be- 
tween the adherents of Saul and those 
ce Javid, and thus increase the pros- 
berity of the whole kingdom. 

s natural fortifications made it the 
test stronghold in the kingdom, 


1. 





and hence the place above all others 
for the safety of the ark. Why not, 
then, make it the central place of wor- 
ship as well? David was wholly right 
in all this. What, then, was wrong? 
There was nothing wrong except the 
method which he adopted in bringing 
the ark of Jerusalem. David, like a 
good many modern Christians, was ev- 
idently a little “rusty” on his Bible. If 
he had not forgotten what the ark 
meant, he evidently had forgotten the 
plain and specific directions as to the 
way in which it was to be moved from 
place to place (Numbers, 4:5-15). The 
ark had come to Kirjathjearim many 
years before on an ox-cart, a new one, 
but it did not follow that David, who 
should have known better, would be 
permitted to move it out in that fash- 
ion. The Philistines were not expect- 
ed to know, either, what the ark meant 
nor how it should be moved. Perhaps 
our minds need a little refreshing on 
this subject. 

The ark was the most sacred sym- 
bol of the Jewish religion. It was made 
in the wilderness in a specified form 
by a man appointed to construct it, 
was made out of the best wood known, 
overlaid with the finest gold, and high- 
ly ornamented (Exodus, 25:10-40). It 
contained the Ten Commandments, 
the fundamental law of Israel and hu- 
manity. Over it were the cherubim, 
golden figures wrought in the highest 
style of art. Its lid or gold covered 
covering was known as the mercy 
seat, on which the blood of the atone- 
ment was sprinkled once a year by the 
high priests for the sins of the whole 
nation. Between these cherubim and 
over the mercy seat appeared the She- 
kinah, or sacred flame, denoting the 
presence of God in mercy forgiving 
the sins of the people. It was obvi- 
ously too sacred a thing to be touched 
or even seen by anyone save the high 
priest, was covered over by the furni- 
ture of the tabernacle when it had to 
be moved, and then could be moved 
only by being carried with the golden 
staves through the rings provided 
therefor, and on the shoulders of a 
particular family of Levites called the 
sons of Kohath. It was in a sense 
above and beyond all others the sym- 
bol of the presence of the Invisible 
God. 

David seems to have forgotten all 
this, to have lost his reverence for this 
sacred symbol, and it was his attempt- 
ed removal of the ark in this unwar- 
ranted way that brought on him the 
displeasure of his God; and that, too, 
in such a way as to create a most pro- 
found impression on the thirty thou- 
sand representatives of the people 
there present, and through them on 
the whole nation. 

David's lack of reverence is not alto- 
gether a matter of wonder. In Eli’s 
time the people and even the priests 
had lost respect for the ark and the 
God whose symbol it was. It was re- 
garded as a sort of mascot, and was 
carried to battle as a pledge of vic- 
tory; used, in other words, as a charm. 
To state the matter more accurately, 
they respected the ark as a piece of 
furniture, and did not respect Him 
whose presence it was intended to 
symbolize or represent. The ark was 
captured by the Philistines, who had 
learned by experience to fear the God 
whose symbol it was, and who, to get 
rid of it, loaded it on a new cart drawn 
by milk cows, and headed them toward 
the land of Israel (I Samuel, 7:9). The 
men of Beth-shemesh, on the border, 
received it gladly, and for looking into 
it to gratify their curiosity were pun- 
ished, and they in fear sent it on to the 
city of Kirjath-jearim, or the city of 
the woods, where it had remained un- 
der the care of Abinadab, who does not 
appear to have been of a priestly fam- 
ily, ever since. It has been looked upon 
as an interesting piece of ancient fur- 
niture all these years, and its true 
meaning dropped out of sight. 

David was grieved, sorely grieved, 
or, as in the lesson, was afraid of 
God. However, he thought the matter 
over three months, and then removed 
the ark to Jerusalem, from the house 
of Obed-edom, the Gittite; this time in 
the appointed way, on the shoulders 
of the priests, and after they had gone 
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“I Made the Old Table New” 


HAT’S why you didn’t recognize it, Jim. 
: table which we have had for fifteen years. 
fully shabby and out of place, with our new mahogany furni- 


But it was sound and whole, and too good to throw away. So 
I just gave it a couple of coats of LIN-CO-LAC, 
Now see how perfectly it matches 
I’m going to get the old chairs and book case 
out of the attic and make them new the same way.’’ 

Lin-Co-Lac is one of the Lincoln Line 

It is a durable gloss finish, which produces perfect imitations of 
expensive hard woods and popular stain effects. 
in-Co-Lac’s extreme durability and 
resistance to wear especially adapts it for use on floors, stairs, fur- 
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—the house paint that is made especially for 
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six paces, offered sacrifice of thanks- | 
giving. The twenty-fourth Psalm, 
which is part of the lesson, should be 
studied in connection with Psalm 15. 
In writing this last, David evidently 
had in mind the project of making the 
old fortress the capital of his king- 
dom, and also the religious capital, a 
holy city, and was describing the kind 
of citizen fit to live in that capital 
city. In doing so, he conceived an 
ideal of citizenship which, after two 
thousand years, we have not been able 
to surpass. ForI donot think, as many 
people do, and as it is easy to do, that | 
either this Psalm or the twenty-fourth 
refers to the heavenly city. 

According to David’s idea, the man 
fit to live in this holy city is the man 
who walks uprightly and works right- 
eousness, who speaks the truth not 
with his lips only, but from the heart; 
the man who does not backbite with 
his tongue, nor does evil to his neigh- 
bor, does not gossip nor circulate po- 
litical falsehoods; the man who hates 
iniquity but honors those who serve 
the Lord; the man who will even give 
testimony to his own disadvantage, 
and not waver in that testimony; who 
does not take usury, nor accept bribes. 
A city with that kind of people would 
always be safe and would endure. 

In the twenty-fourth Psalm, David 
refers briefly to the fifteenth, with a 
statement of the lordship of Jehovah 
over the earth and all that is in it and 
all that dwell on it, because He has 
created it. He then speaks of the 
man fit to live in this holy city: the 
man with clean hands, clean outward 
life spring from pure motives, who 
does not go after vain or empty things, 
nor gives a false oath. This is the 
man who may expect to receive the 
blessing of the Lord, and be able to 
live a righteous and godly life. This 
is the preface to the processiqnal us 
the thirty thousand people enter the 
city. 

To visualize this scene, we must 
imagine that there are two choirs, one 
in the old citadel, the Jebusite fort- | 


ress, which so long withstood the arm- | 








ies of David and Joab. The first com- 
pany or choir called to these ancient 
doors to be lifted up, “and the King 
of glory will come in.” The choir in 
the citadel responds: “Who is the 
King of glory?” and the response from 
below is: “Jehovah strong and mighty, 
Jehovah mighty in battle.” Therefore 
it is fitting that the ancient gates be 
lifted up, that the King of glory may 
come into His home. Again from the 
citadel the choir asks: “Who is this 
King of glory?” and the response is: 
“Jehovah of hosts, he is the King of 
glory.” 

In the verses not printed in the les- 
son we read that -David was a very 
happy man; and after he had set the 
ark in the midst of the: tabernacle 
from which it was taken in the days 
of Eli, he offered burnt offerings and 
peace offerings before the Lord. Then, 
having worshiped, as we would say, 
he blessed the people in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts. Then he distrib- 
uted to the whole people of Israel, to 
the women as well as the men, “to 
every one a cake of bread, and a por- 
tion of flesh, and a cake of raisins”; 
and he and his people went home 
happy. 

But David might have known from 
past experiences that it is not often 
safe to be too happy; for just at our 
highest point of exultation something 
is pretty sure to happen; and surely 
it happened to David at ghis time. As 
he went to his house, Michal, his first 
wife, the daughter of Saul, the one 
who saved him from the hands of her 
angry father, met him with the bitter 
sneer: “How glorious was the king of 
Israel today, who uncovered himself 
today in the eyes of the handmaids of 
his servants, as one of the vain fel- 
lows shamelessly uncovers himself.” 
David had been so happy that he had 
laid aside his royal robes and put on 
the priest’s garment and joined in the 
dance. His rebuke was merited, but 
it seems severe. He simply says: I 
danced before Jehovah; that Jehovah 
who set me up above my father and 
all his house and made me ruler over 
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Israel. Therefore in did I 
play before Him. 
vile than this. I will be base in my 
own sight, but the handmaidens—the 
simple folk of Israel—they will honor 
me for thus honoring the Lord. Then 


gladness 


came their separation, hinted at in 
these words: “Michal the daughter 


oi Saul had no child unto the day of 
her death.” 

David meant well, but he and Israel 
needed to be taught the of the 
sacredness of the Divine name and of 
everything whereby the Divine name 
and character is made known to men. 
The lesson should teach us in the 
most emphatic way the necessity of 
reverencing the Divine name and the 
grossness of the common sin of pro- 
fanity. It d, moreover, teach us 
aisc the necessity of reverencing the 
Divine word, through which God first 
revealed His will to men, and the ne- 
cessity further of recognizing the fact 
that, whether we think it or not, we 
are always in the Divine presence and 
should always regard ourselves as un- 
der oath for “Thou God seest me.” 

No lesson in this series is of greater 
importance or of more serious import 
to the average Christian, or the aver- 
age man, teaching, as it does, most 
emphatically the necessity of rever- 
ence for the Divine in word and 
speech and action. 
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Ne 7188—Ladies’ Dressing 
Suitable tor any of the crepe 
“ut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 

No. 7150—Ladies’ rt—Cut 
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WHY HOOTY THE OWL DOES NOT PLAY ON 
THE GREEN MEADOWS 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Moth- 
er West Wind were having a good-night 
game of tag down on the Green Mea- 
dows. They were having such a jolly 
time while they waited for Old Mother 
West Wind and her big bag to take them 
to their home behind the Purple Hills. 
Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had already 
put his nightcap on. Black shadows were 
creeping softly out from the Purple Hills 
onto the Meadows. The Merry 
Little Breezes grew sleepy, almost too 
sleepy to play, for Old Mother West Wind 
was very, very late. 

Farther and farther and farther out 
onto the Green Meadows crept the black 
shadows. Suddenly one seemed to sep- 
arate from the others. Softly, oh so 
softly, yet swiftly, it floated over towards 
the Merry Little Breezes. One of them 
happened to look up and saw ‘t coming. 
It was the same Little Breeze who one 
time stayed out all night. When he looked 
up and saw this seeming shadow moving 
50 swiftly, he knew that it was no shad- 
ow at all. 

“Here comes Hooty the Owl,” cried the 


Green 


Little Breeze. 

Then all of the Merry Little Breezes 
stopped their game of tag to look at 
Hooty the Owl. It is seldom they have a 
chance to sce him, for usually Hooty the 
Owl docs not come out on the Green 
Meadows until after the Merry Little 
Breeezs are snugly tucked in bed behind 
the Purple Hills. 

“Perhaps liooty the Owl will tell us 


why it is that he never comes out to play 
with us,”’ said one of the Little Breezes. 

But just as Hooty the Owl floated ovet 
to them, up came Old Mother West Wind, 
and she was in a great hurry, for she 
was late, and she was tired. She had had 


a busy day, a very busy day indeed, 
hunting for a raincloud which had gone 
astray. So now she just opened her big 
bag and tumbled all the Merry Little 


Breezes into it as fast as she could with- 


out giving them so much as a chance to 
say Good evenir * Sb to He oty the Owl. 
Then she took them o‘f home behind the 
Purple Hills. 

Of course the Merry Little Breezes 
were disappointed, very much disappoint- 
ed. But they were also very sleepy, for 
they had played hard all day. 


Never mind,” said one of them drows- 





ily, “tomorrow we'll ask Great-Grand- 
father Frog why it is that Hlooty the Owl 
never comes out to play with us on the 
Green Meadows. lie'll know.” 

The next morning Old Mother West 
Wind was late in coming down from the 
Purple ] s; When she finally did turn 
the Merry Little Breezes out of her big 


bag onto the Green Meadows jolly, round, 


red Mr. Sun was already quite high in 
the blue sk: The Merry Little Breezes 
Waited just long enough to say ‘“Good- 
bye” to Old Mother West Wind, and then 
started a mad race to see who could 
reach the Smiling Pool first. 

There they found Great-Grandfather 


Frog sitting on his big green lily-pad as 


usual. He was very contented with the 
world, was Grandfather Frog, for fat, 
green flies had been more foolish than 
usual that morning, and already he had 
all that he could safely tuck inside of his 
White and Now waistcoat. 

“Good morning, Grandfather’ Frog, 
shonted the M Little Breozes. “Will 





it is that Hooty the Owl 
to play with us on the 


you tell us why 
never comes out 
Green Meadows’? 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Great-Grandfather 
Frog, gruffly, “Tow should I know?” 

You see, Grandfather Frog likes to be 
teased a little. 

“Oh, but you do know, for you are so 
old and so very wise,’ cried the Merry 
Little Breezes all together. 

Grandfather Frog smiled, for he likes 
to be thought very wise, and also he was 
feeling very good, very good indeed, that 
morning. 


“Chug-a-rum,” said Grandfather Frog. 


“If you'll sit perfectly still I'll tell you 
what I know about Hooty the Owl. But 
remember, you must sit perfectly still, 
per-fect-ly still.” 


The Merry Little Breezes smiled, for it 
is the hardest thing in the world for them 
to keep perfectly still unless they are 
asleep. But they promised that they 
would, and when they had settled down, 
each one in the heart of a great white 
water lily, Grandfather Frog began: 

“Once upon a time, when the world was 
young, Hooty the Owl’s grandfather a 
thousand times removed used to fly about 





in daylight with the other birds. He 
was very big and very strong and very 
fierce, was Mr. Owl. He had great big 
claws and a hooked bill, just as Hooty 
the Owl has now, and he was afraid of 
nothing and nobody. 

“Now when people are very big and 
very strong and afraid of nothing and 
nobody, they are very apt to care for 








but themselves. So 
Whatever he saw 
took, no matter to 


nothing and nobody 
it was with Mr. Owl. 
that he wanted, he 


whom it belonged, for there was no one 
to stop him. 

“As I have already told you, Mr. Owl 
was very big and very strong and very 


fierce, and he was a very great glutton. 
It took a great many little birds and lit- 
tle animals to satisfy his appetite. But 
he didn’t stop there! No, sir, he didn’t 


stop there! He used to kill harmless little 


meadow people just for the fun of kill- 
ing, and because he could. Every day 
he grew more savage. Finally, no one 


smaller than himseif dared stir on the 
Green Meadows when he was around. The 


little birds no longer sang. The Field 
Mice children no longer played among 
the meadow grasses. Those were sad 


days, very sad days indeed, on the Green 
Meadows,”’ Grandfather Frog, with 
a sigh. 

“At last old Mother Nature came to 
visit the Green Meadows, and she soon 
saw what a terrible state things were in. 
No one came to meet her, for you see 
no one dared to show himself for fear 
of fierce old Mr. Owl. 

“Now I have told you that Mr. Owl 
was afraid of nothing and nobody, but 
this is not quite true, for he was afraid, 
very much afraid, of old Mother Nature. 
When he saw her coming he was sitting 
on top of a tall dead stump, and he at 


said 


once tried to look very meek and very 
innocent. 
“Old Mother Nature wasted no time. 


‘Where are all my little meadow people, 
and why do they not come to give me 
greeting?’ demanded old Mother Nature 
of Mr. Owl. 

“Mr. Owl bowed very low. 
don’t know. I think they 
taking a nap,’ said he. 


‘I'm sure I 
must all be 


(Continued next week.) 
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Edward Atkinson gives as a_ suitable 
day’s ration for a man at hard work: 
Meats, about ten ounces; suet or fat, 
about one ounce; salt pork, about one 
ounce; butter, about one and one-half 
ounces; fish, about three ounces; bread, 
about fourteen ounces; hominy, oat and 
corn meal, about six ounces; beans or 
peas, two ounces: sugar, about three 
ounces; roots and other vegetables, about 
twelve and one-half ounces; total, fifty- 
four ounces. 

Professor Long says of the food value 
of jam: “In jam the sugar partakes of 
the nature of sugar of fruit. Unlike the 


beet and cane sugar of commerce, the su- 


gar of fruit has a remarkable effect on 
nutrition. Commercial sugar, if eaten 
too freely, causes irritation, acidity, and 
other freaks of indigestion. When the 


is employed in jam, it par- 
of the nature of fruit sugar, 


Sam 


takes largely 


sugar 


and its ill effects largely disappear. This 
is particularly true of the ‘invert sugar’ 
of jam that has been well boiled. Invert 
sugar is due to the united action of heat 
and fruit acids. The most nutritious and 
useful varieties of jam are those made 


from plum, apricot, gooseberry and cur- 
rant. 

“Everyone who has anything to do with 
horses or cows knows the difference be- 
tween oats and corn, between clover hay, 
timothy and straw. He may even know 
that the proteids or nitrogenous elements 
of the oats are required to maintain the 
muscular energy of the horse. He may 
know that the fat in corn, cracked, can be 
assimilated by the working horse, gener- 
ating greater but slower force. He may 
know that the full proportion of starch 
must go either with the nitrogen or fat 
in due proportion. To how many has it 
occurred that there should be as definite 
instructions for feeding men and women 
as there now are for feeding horses and 
cows? The food of men and women 
must be suitable to the kind of work and 
to the intensity of the work—so that it 
may be assimilated.” 





“When I awake in the morning, I do not 
rise immediately, but I plan the work of 
the day, and study to see how I may save 
steps and accomplish as much work. I 
find that if I go about my work thought- 
lessly, I travel over the same ground sev- 
eral times when it is not necessary. Be- 
fore I learned to do this, I would get up 
suddenly after awaking, and at once feel 
a sense of hurry, which soon became 
worry, and before the forenoon was over, 
I was exhausted in my efforts to see how 
fast I could work. Now, when I feel my- 
self getting anxious, I try to relax mind 
and body, and the work goes more 
smootkiy, and I accomplish more.”’ 
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Grandma’s Old 





You wouldn’t part with 
it for anything. Then why let 


it stay scarr>d and worn? Just one 
coat of Lucas Varnish Stain will refinish 
itany shade you want—beautiful as new, 


You'll be glad to learn the 
hundred-and-one uses of 


Lucas Paints 


All through the house for renewing and 
beautifying furniture, floors, woodwork 
—re-enameling screens, gas or oilstovis, 
refrigerators, metal or wooden beds, etc, 
Lucas Home Helps will enable you to 
save many dollars in a year’s time. Easy 
to use, and cost little. 

FREE Latest Bulletin, “How to Snve 
Money on Paint’? and Home Eook 
of Painting Helps. Write 


Join Lawas i Com, « 


Office 116 PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER-°° 


free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger.”” W 
willshipitto you onapproval, freight prepaid—w 
acent deposit in advance. This offer absolutely ge 
WRITE TODA Y for our big catalog sh 
our full line of bicy 

men and women, boys and girls at prices neve fe 
equaled for like quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for al} 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted fn each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us, 

tt Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how we can doit. You will be astonished and convinced, 
Do not buy a bicycio, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers, Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S179 CHICAGO, ILL 


THE 
EASIEST 
WAY 


is always the best 
when it is also the 
most effective way, 4 

and when things have to be done, as in keep- 
ing chickens free from vermin and preventing 
their minor disorders from becoming epidemic 
or virulent. 

Lee’s Lice Kilier and Germozone are 
essentials to success with poultry. The former 
is simply sprayed or painted on roosts and 
kills all insects there as weil as lice on the 
bodies of the chickens roosting over it, scaley 
leg mites, etc. No handling, dusting, dipping 
or greasing. Germozone is given in the drink- 
ing water. It purifies the water and vessels. 
It prevents contagion from one to the others. 
It counteracts musty or spoiled food. It pre- 
vents and relieves bowel troubie. It isa ready 
remedy for roup, colds, swelled head, canker 
or skin disease. 


Conveniently obtainable at most every 
city or town. 


Get our free Poultry Book 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 5 Omaha, Neb. 










































ewhere Cholerine is used 
Saves practically every chick. 
For 15 years the guaranteed 
liquid remedy for cholera, roup, 
berneck, white diarrhoea, etc. 
Used by poultry raiserseverywhere; packers buy 
carloads. Makes poultry fatten andhenslay Woree 
Special er—$1.00 wo for 50c 
If you don’t know druggist, feed or hardware 
dealer who keeps Cholerine; send dealer's name 
with 50c for special dollar bottle; offered only 
once to introduce. Moneyback guarantee. 
GERMO Mfg..Co, 106Germo Bidg.,St.Lou: Mow 


Kills Prairie Dogs, Ground 
Squirrels, G. Hogs, Pock 
Gophers. Saves alfalfa. Ex- 
perimentalstationsa v 
1400 tablets, P. P. $1.25. 
ranted. Mole Tablets 
Ask Drugzyist or send ¢ 
=" Booklet Free. Ft. Dodge Chem.Co., Ft. Dodg*, Ia 
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Poultry Department 


raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
to this department. Questions relating to 
nt be e cheerfully answered. 
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W hite Diarrhea in Chicks 


:\periments have been conducted 
Storrs station with white diar- 


y the 
vd in chicks for many years, and re- 
cently a test was made to determine 
whether chicks which survive an at- 
tack of the disease become permanent 


carriers. In the experiments, the 
chicks were divided into four groups. 
Group 1 contained twelve chicks that 
had been infected with pure cultures 
of the bacillus of white diarrhea and 
had survived. Group 2 was made up 
of fourteen chicks which had been in- 
fected, but which had received sour 
milk. Group 3 contained twelve chicks 
which had not been infected and 
which had had sour milk, while Group 
4 totaled twelve chicks which had 
received milk nor had been 
artificially infected. 

I:very precaution was taken to pre- 
vent the introduction of infection into 
the different pens, and no one but the 
regular assistant, who had definite in- 
structions, was permitted to enter 
thera. When the pullets were ‘one 
year old, they were killed to determine 
the condition of the ovary. In the first 
group of twelve, three pullets showed 
infected ovaries; one in the second, 
which had been fed sour milk, and 
none in the remaining two groups. In 
another test, thirty-six chicks which 
were infected artificially and did not 
receive sour milk, were killed when 
a year old, and ten, or 27.8 per cent, 
were found to be permanent carriers 
of ene diarrhea, while out of a total 
of fifty-two which were fed sour milk, 


neither 


eleven, or 21.1 per cent, became per- 
manently infected. 

The value of sour milk feeding for 
chicks has been most conclusively 


demonstrated by the Storrs station. In 
one test, of 304 uninfected chicks that 
were given squr milk, thirty-seven, or 
12.2 per cent, died, as compared with 
111, or 36.5 per cent, in a correspond- 
ing group of the same number that 


were without milk. In other words, 
there were three times as many 
desths among: the chicks that were 





not artificially infected with the baci- 
lus of white diarrhea and which were 
not supplied with sour milk, as among 
those which were likewise uninfected 
but which were provided with milk. 
In the feeding of sour milk, the poul- 
try specialists of fhe station have 
found it most desirabie to keep milk 
before the chicks constantly. The re- 
ceptacles in which the milk is soured 
should be sterilized with steam or 
thoroughly cleansed with boiling water 
at frequent intervals, in order to pre- 
serve the uniform properties of the 
sour milk as it is produced from day 
to day. The feed dishes or pans in 
which the sour milk is kept before 
the chicks must be cleaned and ster- 
ilized at frequent intervals also. The 
chicks are prevented from getting into 
the pans by fastening a piece of 


coarse mesh wire screen over the 
pans. It is unnecessary to mix the 
milk with ordinary solid feed, like 


mach, in order to induce the chicks to 
eat it. If the milk has been soured 
in the right way, and if a new fresh 
Supply is put before the chicks every 
day. or two or three times a day, it 
will be consumed as rapidly as is nec- 


essery. ‘The broken bits of casein in 
the milk serve as objects of attrac- 


tion. 
There are certain objections to mix- 


ing the milk with mash or other solid 
fer one of the most important be- 
ing ihe fact that the milk moistened 
foo will tend to become moldy unless 
it is given in small quantities, and un- 


less the pans or troughs are thorough- 
ly and frequently cleaned. 

all of the sour milk experiments 
> was not the least indication that 
kS suffered any injurious effects 
S the result of the milk diet. Since 
the milk was fed to chicks almost im- 
Mediately after incubation, and many 
bundreds of them received this diet, 
the results clearly showed that sour 
milk is not in the least unwholesome, 
ul ls an important agent in fostering 
a and in reducing general mor- 

ity. 


] 









Circumstances Alter Cases 


Sometimes we are asked to give the 
exact amount of food of certain kinds 
that a flock of chicks or chickens 
should eat in a certain time. After 
our first three months with chickens, 
we could have unhesitatingly laid 
down hard and fast rules for every- 


thing in the line of poultry care and 
keeping, but the more experience we 
have, the more loath we are to make 
positive statements about the musts 
and must-nots in the poultry business. 
Circumstances alter cases. For exam- 
ple, the other day several poultry 
breeders agree that a flock of baby 
chicks could be damaged, if not de- 
stroyed, by feeding pinhead or steel 
cut oatmeal. Now our experience with 
steel cut oatmeal has been nothing but 
good; we have at present a flock of 
chicks raised almost exclusively on 
steel cut oatmeal, sour milk, and a 
little wheat, and we never had chicks 
do better. So we counseled together. 
All the oatmeal complained of had 
been bought of one company; and was 
apparently of remarkable keeping 
quality. One lady who had had simi- 
lar experience with oatmeal from this 
firm two years. previous, is still keep- 
ing on view an uncovered jar of the 
oatmeal which she has exposed to the 
air fer two years, and still there isn’t 
a weevil in it. She explained that this 
was bought for porridge, but two 
meals of it made her ill with stomach 
trouble, so she stopped feeding it to 
either the family or the chickens, and 
is keeping it to see how long it will 
keep. 

Of course, if the steel cut oatmeal 
has been treated with a preservative, 
the chances are it will not be fit for 
food; but it does not follow that all 
the steel cut oatmeal has been so treat- 
ed, and if disastrous results follow the 
feeding, we would have the meal ana- 
lyzed. 

A gentleman who has been feeding 
a dry mash containing cottonseed meal 
had a very thrifty flock of chicks for 
three weeks, then his chicks began 
to die, and while he had had nothing 
but praise for the mash up to that 
time, he promptly condemned it when 
the chicks died. Investigation showed 
that the chicks had picked the larger 
bits of meal and the bran from the 
mash, leaving mostly cottonseed meal. 
To save every bit, he wet the fine par- 
ticles, and fed with the result that the 
cottonseed meal balled up, what the 
chicks ate was too rich for their di- 
gestion, and naturally loss followed. 

The value of any food is determined 
very largely on how it is fed, and the 
value of an experience on the duration 
and the character of the experiment. 
Most of us must adapt our methods as 
did a lady who was asked about the 
depth of litter she found best in the 
poultry house: 

“That,” she said, “depends on the 
price of straw. When straw is cheap, 
I put from eight to ten inches on the 
floor; but when straw is dear, I think 
from four to six inches is plenty.” 

There is so much variation in the 
flocks, and in the in dividuals of a flock, 
that exact and accurate data can not 
be given without some knowledge of 
conditions. 


Shade for Poultry 


All young things must have some 
shade if they are to thrive during the 
hot weather. Many of the mysterious 
ilinesses amongst ducks are simply 
sunstroke caused by lack of protection 
from the sun. Don’t wait until the 
thermometer registers 90 in the shade 
before setting out muslin or twig shel- 
ters, if the planting of rape and sun- 
flowers has been neglected, and there 
are no bushes, shrubs or fruit trees. 
A corn field will furnish ideal scratch- 
ing ground for June hatched chicks. 
But, whatever is most convenient, 
provide, and provide before the chicks 
are stunted for the lack of it. 











TURKEYS. 
ARR RAs 
JURBON Red turkey eggs, $3 pereleven. Best 
B strain, large birds. Shipments guaranteed. 
Orders filled promptly. Mrs. Frank Richmond, 
Baileyville, Kanses. 





AMMOTH White Holland turkey eggs, $2.50-12. 
M Mary E. Helms, Madrid, Iowa. 





ANCONAS. 





NCON AS—Sheppard’s strain, direct. Eggs $1.50 
t& per 15, $5.00 per 100. Roy Burkitt, Jefferson- 
ville, 111. 


ge Comb Ancona Eggs, $1.2 per15. Edward 
Dooiey, Selma, lewa. 








The White Diarrhea Germ 


White Diarrhea is caused by a germ 
transmitted through the yolk, which mul- 
tiplies rapidly after chick is hatched. 
There is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks, and before you learn 
which ones are affected the y have infected 
the whole brood. The germs can_ be 
killed by the use of preventives, and they 
should be given as soon as chicks are out 
of the shell. The only practical, common- 
sense method is prevention. 





How To Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I have raised poultry for 
years and have lost my share of little 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Last year 
I learned of Walker’s Walko Re emedy for 
this disease, so sent for two 50c pack- 
ages to the Walker Remedy Co., A-6, 
Lamoni, Iowa. I raised over 500 chicks 
and never lost a single one from White 
Diarrhea, Walko not only prevents White 
Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor—they develop quicker and 
feather earlier. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail. Mrs. L. L. 
Tam, Burnetts Creek, Indiana. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds of your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 
50e box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-6, Lamoni, lowa 





LANGSHANS. 





NCHUTZ’S Black y porary Exhibition. utility, 
kK perfected laying strain. Pen1, 84.00; pen 2-3, 
$2.50; utility flock, #1.50, 15 eggs. Bree: er and ex- 
hibitor. Good hatch guaranteed. J. Schultz, 
Hillsboro, lowa. 





Black Langshans exclusively. 


| MIZE winning 
30, 81.75; 100, $4.50. Mrs. Wm. 


gzs—15. $1.00; 
Hunt, “Earlvil le, lowa. 
get Langshans, good color, large birds. Eggs, 
pen 13-S5c, 26-81.50, 100-84.50. Wm. Baskerville, 
Earlville, 





lowa. 





er Langshans, prize winners. Eggs i6 for $1, 
$4.50 for 100. F.S. Thompson, Algona, lowa. 





LACK Langshan eggs. Standard weight, range 
stock. Leslie Perrigo, Forest City, lowa. 





LACK Langshan eggs #4.00 per 100. Farm range. 
M 


rs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


PLP 


~~ Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for batching from farm range flock headeu by Brad- 
ley cockerels; large, heavy boned, even barrirg. 
Eggs per 15-81.00, 30-$1.75, 50-82.50, 100-84.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

L. S. FISHER & SON, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, 85.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 

JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 


; sights and 
Grandview Barred Rocks £007 foieh’’ B28 
for hatching $4.00 per 100 or $2.25 for 50. 

MRS. ED. WILLIAMS, R. 2, Kanawha, Iowa. 


Edgewood, low a 





Newell, Iowa 








\ HITE Plymouth Rock hens and pullets for sale. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15,82 per 30,85 per 100; stock 

scoring up to94. Have won 18 premiims at poultry 

shows. White Rock Farm, R. 1, Griswold, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from breeding stock 
barred to the skin and good layers. 61.50 per 15, 
$2.75 per 30, 86.00 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, la. 





Ww eo 8S Barred Plymouth Rock eggs now, 15- 
$1.75, 30-83, parcel post, prepa®l. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed, Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





\UT rates. White Rocks, Fishel strain. Eggs $1.25 
/ thirty, $1.75 fifty, $3.00 hundred. White View 
Poultry Farm, Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, high scoring cockerels, hens 
barred to skin, bred to lay. 75c per 15, $4.00 per 
100. Mrs. Geo. A. Schultz, Indianola, lowa. 





T UFF Rocks; large boned, golden Buffs. Eggs $1 
15; $5-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Guynn, Charles City, lowa. 





Pen one—15, $2.50; 


LS geese Barred Rock eggs. 
Mrs. E. W 


pen two—15, $1.50; range—100, $3.00. 
Collins, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs. Yards headed by males scor- 
ing to 924, 15-81.00, 50-€2.75, 100-84.50. Everett 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs—15, $1.00; John 


Ludwig, Prairie City, [Il. 


100, $3.50. 





TFX\HOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks di- 








rect. Pen eggs, both matings, $1.50 per15; flock 
$5.00 hundred. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 
LEGHORNS. 
PPAR 
2 SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn hens; large, 
well marked, heavy layiug strain: mated 


with high scoring, prize winning cockerels, first 
prize ecockerel Ottumwa; first and second Bonaparte. 
Eggs—#1.00 15; $2.50 50; $4.00 100. Edward Dooley, 
Selma, lowa, 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS £6¢5;.15,#1.00: 90. 


33.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








ay CKICKS—High class Single € omb 
hite Leghorns $10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 








‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Extra good, pure 
‘ bred, all single comb. Eggs—50, $1.75. J. 
Penn, Alta, lowa. 





re Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine select- 
ed flock, 83.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarksville, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


nnn nnn 
C. BUFF Orpingtons. 

tO. from choice farm range flock; 

$5.00. E. D. Hamann, Persia, lowa. 


suaranteed fertile eggs 
15, $1.00; 100, 





~ C. Buff Orpingtons a speciaity. We raise our 
winners. Egg prices reduced now to $5.00 per 
105. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Iowa, 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range, 
beautifal buff, $1.25 per 15, 85.00 per 100. Mrs 
Jess tambo, Clarksville, lowa. 





Eges 
V. H. 


INGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, good layers. 
rY $1.50-15; $4.00-50. Range $1.00-15; $4.00-100. 
Conner, Clarksville, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs—15, $1.25; 100, 
$5.00. Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa. 





HITE Orpington eggs, 50-82.50; 100-84.00. Se- 
lected pen, 15-82.00. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. 
Ansgar, Iowa. 


rm Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—heavy laying 
strain—50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50. Harry Pfander, 
Clarinda, Lowa. 





NINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 81.25 per 30, 
33.50 per hundred. Asa Anderson, New London, 
owa, 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn egg machines; 100 
CO eggs, $3.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New- 
ton, lowa. 





Y\INGLE Comb Prown Leghorn eggs, 30 for $1.00; 
$3.00 per 100. E. A. Kauffman, Lockridge, lowa. 





R Cc. W. Leghorn eggs for sale, 15 for $1.00, 50 for 
e° $2.50, 100 for#4. E. O. Armstrong, Walnut, la. 





C. W. Leghorn eggs, 75c per 15. Special prices on 
e incubator lots. Mrs. H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Ia. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.00 per 100. 
toss Knight, Clarksville, Iowa. 





S. C. White Leghorns. Choice eggs 83.00 per hun- 
dred. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


GGS from farm range flock of big boned Rose 

“4 Comb Reds, pen bred; extra heavy laying 
strain; $3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. David 
Welle, Newton, Iowa. 














ee Comb Rhode Island Reds. Good farm range 
\ stock. Eggs $1.00 for 15, $4.50 for 100, Mrs. 


Harlan Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 





os C. R. I. Red eggs, $4.00 per 100; setting, 75c; range 
flock, Geo. P. Scott, R. 1, Batavia, lowa. 





OSE Comb Reds. jaby chicks, 15c each. Ida 
Harrison, Armstrong, lowa. 





MISCEL va pesnasaeathaoode 


eee ee eee 


Buff Orpington and R. G. Rhode 
island Red Eggs For Sale 
15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00, 

B. F. HELD, Hinton, lowa 


KQ BREEDS iine 





pure-bred chichens, ducks, 

geese, turkeys, Guineas. Stock and eggs at low 
prices. America’s fisest Poultry Farm. 80 prizes 
Large cata! OB 42. A. A. Ziemer, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 


\NGGS fors ale 








: from pure bred Silver Laced Wyan- 


4 dottes, "White Rocks and Rose Comb Reds at 
$1.50 per 13, 35.00 per 100. Also Pekin duck eggs at 
$2.50 per13. Sam Thronson, Lake Miils, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte, Pekin duck, M. B. 
‘ turkey eggs. Also fine choice turkey tom and 
Pekin drakes and ducks. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, Route 


20, Dyersville, Iowa. 

3 47 COCKERELS. Twenty-nine 
OT) -) chickens, geese and ducks. 
Box 2,Blair, Neb. 


INGLE Comb White Orpingtons and Single Comb 
b Rhode island Reds. Eggs 15-$1.00. G. E. Erick- 
son, Pilot Mound, lowa. 





varieties 
Aye Bros., 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs $2.80. 
Kalix Farm, Madrid, lowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 

‘ELVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 

‘) 15 for #1, 45 for $2.50, 100 for 85. Twenty-seven 
years a breeder. O. M. HEALY. Muscatine, iowa, 








ARARARAARARAAALS 





‘ELVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
b a hatching, $1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per hundred. 
G.I . BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





“ R E bred White Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
good laying strain, 75c per 15, #4.50 per100. Mrs. 
2. J. Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa. 





_ Wyaudottes exclusively, farm range, 20 
eggs $1.00, 50 for $2.00. Mrs. A. L. Surfus, 
Bristow, lowa. 





Ww Wyandottes exclusively (Fishel strain). 
50 eggs for $2.00. W. B. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, Iowa. 





L foe ty Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. I. 
Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





SILVER Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.00, 45 $3.00, 100 85.00. 
OO Victor Felter, De Soto, lowa. 





20-#1.00, 


| Ag 3S! Large, snow White Wyandottes. 
Bellevue, Iowa. 


100-84.00. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 





DUCKS. 

I UCKS, ducks, ducks, eggs best three varieties, 

all good ones. Buff Orpington 15 $2.00, 45 85.00, 

100 210.060. White and Fawn Indian Runners, Light 

Brauma chickens half above prices. Catalogue free. 
*. P. Healy, Be dford, Iowa. 


W TE Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 


F AWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs—$1, 15; 
22.50, . Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, Lowa. 








on 














BRAHMAS, 
NN 
IGHT Brahmas exclusively for 30 years. Eggs 
21.50 per 15. W. 0. Fritebman, Muscatine, Ia. 











IGHT Brahma eggs—15, $1.00; 50, 82.00; 100, $5.00. 
2. 


P. Wartenborst, Inwood, low 
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Cream Separator 


Farmer Onswon says: 


“Get a cream separ ator with every 
part replaceable. It will keep you 
from buying a new one every few 
years. In my Beatrice all parts 
that can possibly wear out are re- 
placeable. It’s afact that you can 
make practically a new machine 
out of your old Beatrice for $35.00. 
Think what that means! This is 
not true with other separators. 
When they become very much 
worn you’re up against buying a 
new machine,and thenew machine 
costs you a lot of money 

“You see, you save at both ends 
on the Beatrice. First cost is only 
$65 to $55, according to capacity. 
And you can make your machine 
p ractically new again, if thats hould 
be necessary, for $35.00.’ 





The Beatrice is the separator with 
the double-angle dises. It gets all 
the cream, and you can clean it in 
two minutes. Send for catalog. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 


Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka. Kan, 
Denver. Col., Oklahoma City, Okla., St. Louis, Mo. 
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i "et atchtord Calf Mea! Factory. Dont. 45 


we. GALLOWAY COMPANY 


Box 2/5, | We te sray, bs fa. 








BGM shore to sou now than ever befor 
~ 3 Biasch cchiford’s S Calf Meal 


r write for New Data : rt : ut Apo 
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a Calf if Profits 


45Wevkegan. NL 











THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experl- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management w be cheerfully answered. 
































Making Butter to Keep 


An low 

“Please send me information in re- 
gard to the packing of butter to use 
the latter part of the summer. I want 
to make it the latter part of May or 
early in June Is there some way I 
can pack it so that it will keep sweet 


and fresh until August or September? 


a correspondent writes: 


In the first place, our correspondent 


must 
quality, if she expects it to keep well 
through the hot summer for several 
months. She must iiave a reasonably 
cool place in which to keep it. Extra 
good butter will maintain its sweet- 
ness lonzer than butter ci an inferior 
quality. ‘The Jatter gets old and ran- 
cid, while the former keeps in fairly 
good shape. Good butter often is bet- 
ter after it has been kept for several 
menths than lots of butter when it is 
made 

The first precaution is to separate 
the milk before it has had time to take 
on any barn or other odors. If milk is 
allowed to set around the stable very 
long, it absorbs the undesirable odors 
and becomes more or less contaminat- 
ed by smat'l particles which fall into 
it. The milk should be carefully 
strained to remove every trace of dirt. 
After the cream is separated, it should 
be cooled down to as low a tempera- 
ture as possible. Under no circum- 
stances should the warm cream be 
mixed with that which our correspond- 
ent is saving for a churning, until 
it has cooled down to the temperature 
of that in the main batch. A medium 
heavy cream should be skimmed—cne 
testing about 29 per cent fat or one 
where each gallon of cream churns in- 
to about three pounds of butter. 

Careful attention must be given to 
the ripening, especially when the but- 
ter is to be kept a long time. Every 
time fresh cream is added, the whole 
should be most thoreughly mixed. This 
should be done several times daily. 
When it has the characteristic smell 
and taste of properly ripened cream, it 
should be churned without delay. It 
needs to be ripe enough, but one must 
avoid letting it get too old. The 
churnings should be done at least 
twice a week. 

At churning time, get the cream 
down to a low temperature, and if it 
seems too thick, add a littie cold water 
until it falls nicely in the churn. The 
cream ought to be churned at a tem- 
perature which will bring the butter 
in from forty-five minutes to an hour. 
The temperature must be cold enough 
so that the butter will come in granu- 
lar form. Continue the churning pro- 
cess until the granules are about the 
size of wheat kernels. At this stage, 
draw off the buttermilk, being careful 
to let all of it drain off. Then add 
liberal amount of good, cold water, 
and give the churn a few revolutions. 
Draw this off and wash again if the 
first water seems very milky. It is 
important to get all the buttermilk 
washed out, but this should be done 
with as litile washing as necessary. 
Excessive washing injures the flavor. 

Salt is a good preservative, and lib- 
eral saiting, if it is not distasteful, 
will aid in keeping the buiter. It 
shou'd be worked uniformly through 
the butter. Sometimes a small quan- 
tity of saltpeter is added as a presery- 
ative, but if the butter is properly 
made, this is If the 
butter is packe in crock: is well 
to leave about a quarter of an inch at 
the top. and after covering the butter 
with cheesecloth, fill this space with 
good dairy salt Then tie it up and 
keep it in a cool place until ready for 


make butter of the very best 


net necesst 













W Dnewuallins the Stable 





An lowa correspondent writes: 
“T wish to Y 

tractive tl s 

it as cheaply as 

mea good r pe t 

will do for insid 

whitewashing gates 


iitewash is one 
of the best and ch eape st methods for 
naking a cow stable more attractive 
and sanitary. In many 


An application of 





sections this 
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**CONCRETE FOR PERMANENC 





When a man asks for 
Atias, and insists on get- 
ting it—will accept no 
substitute, he knows 
something about Port- 
land Cement. Look 
carefully for this black 
trade mark with yellow 
letters on every bag of 
cement. Insist on Atlas. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COo.,30 BROAD ST., NEWYORK 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 


























and Contuntanent 


Dairy Cattle must be properly housed to 
secure the best results. Our plans and 
barn fixtures enable your cows to show a 
* profit, and this is accomplished under 
strictly sanitary conditions and with less 
labor on your part. 

Some day you are going to remodel 
that old barn or build a new cne to take 
its place—why not anticipate your desires 
somewhat and start now to place your 
herd on a productive basis? Look about 
and see the opportunities that await the 
aggressive dairymen in your community; 
milk is always in demand, but clean, 
wholesome and certified milk is at a pre- 
Consider that with 
improved stable conditions, your cows 
will produce more and better milk, and 
then figure the decreased cost of labor required to care for them by using mod- 
ern equipment. Can you afford to ignore facts such as these? 

Our new Barn Plan Booklet will help solve the question of that new barn, 
and your copy will be mailed promptly. Tell us the number of cows you have 
and when you plan to build or remodel. 


J. E. PORTER COMPANY 
622 Fremont St. Ottawa, Illinois 


mium everywhere. 











Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 










than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That | 
guarantee is based on what repez ated tests have proved that the | 
Appleton Silo F pared will do. By its efficiency and economy in ! 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
lifes the App leton proves that service-cost is the only sensible { 


basis on which to choose a silo filler. 
Solid oak frame, braced, boltcd snd mo 
of line. Spx ecial high-grade tool stee 1 knives, spiraled to give clean 
shearing cut. lvjengths ofc i “| 5-16 to ‘ {ine ce s. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed ta ble runs on chilled iron rollers, One 
jJever controls feed rolls end table. Independent belt driven blower,on 


\PPLETON 3% 


1; impossible to pull out 











Explains how siloing doubles 


has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any feed values of crops; descr 


height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle t l : 
, a . 1 bui 
Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. fall of eilage pee gt hg me facts ol 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., 432 Fargo St., Batavia, lll. real value. Sent free—writte 
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‘Light Weight 
Cushman Engines 


a4 4H.P.Cushmanistheone % 
practical binder engine. ~ 
Weighs only 190 Ibs., stripped 
for binder only 167 Ibs. c 
Attachments for any me 
} binder. Engine drive tan: 

sickle and all machin- “Zaz 
ery. Since horses have only 
to pull machine, 2 horses 
easily handle an 8-foot 
binder in heavy grain. 
Same engine used on 
Corn Binders; also 
does all other farm 
work up to 4% H. P. 

Very light weight 

and easy to move 

around. Runs more 

steadily than most heavy 

engines, because of Throttle 


For All Fa vm Work 
4to 20H.P. . 


8H P.2-cyl. Cushman weighs only 
$20 ibs.;for heavier farm work,includ- 
ing (filling silos, grinding, sawing, and 
as power drive on Corn Pickers and 
Hey Balers. 20H.P.2-cylinder weighs 
oniy 1200 Ibs. Mounted on truck it will do 
any kind of work from 8 to 22H.P. ° 
Cushman Engines are not cheap en- 
gines, but they are cheap in the fcong 
run, as they do so many jobs heavy en- 
gines cannot do. Eauipped 
8.H.P. with Schebler Carburctor, 
Z Friction Clutch Pulley, 
and Forced Water Cool- 
ing System that prevents 
overheating. Ask forfree 
Engine Book. 













Going to buy an 
Ensilage Cutter? 


CUTTE 
and what farmers 
L Jy say who haveused 
other cutters as 
well as the Blizzard, The 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


fills highest silos with farmer’s 
regular farm engine, It hasan 
enormous appetite—a regular 
work eater. Cuts even, steady. 
Self-feed table. Easy to run. 
Simple, lasts for years, SAFE. 


Ty Write now for highly 
IN important iniormation 
3 on ensilage cutters and 
N be sure you buy right 
i] when you buya cutter, 



















TABER LINED SILO 


Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- ~ 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

zs, e latest improved silo. A woodstave i 

af] | 








hoice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 
foted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 
Proof Lining for coating inside after 








THE 


r n. The finest door and door 
frame on the market. 
Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
—best manufactured. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
B i Agents “/anted Immediately 



























GALVANIZED. + 00 
HOLLOW WALL ns 
CYPRESS LINED @apeenaegee 


Most practical silo, non-freez- 
ing, non-molding. Steel protects 
from wind, rain, heat, cold, fire, 
vermin, wood lining, hollow walls 
and tarred felt insure perfect ensilage 
to outer edge. Strong, durable. Gal- 
vanized ladder and air-tight, hinged 
doors. Built in sections, add more as 
stock increases. 
“Silo Facts in a Nut Shell” 


(<q sent FREE to any address. Tells faults and 
.d advantages of ALL KINDS of silos Is 
text book on silos and stock-raising. Showa 
how to save price of silo first year. Send 
for it TODAY. It's FREE. 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY 


30§ Bileventh Ave. Coureil Blaffs, Ia. 
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is required before milk will be accept- 
ed for city trade. Whitewash lightens 
a stable, gives it a more cheerful ap- 
pearance, and prevents much dust and 
dirt from adhering to the ceilings and 
side walls. 

Before applying the whitewash, the 
ceiling and walls should be swept off 
carefully. If there are openings be- 
tween the boards in the ceiling, it is 
a good plan to cleat these before put- 
ting on the whitewash. 

Good whitewash can be made by 
slaking twenty pounds of lime with 
boiling water until the mixture is of 
the consistency of thin cream. Three 
pounds of salt and half a pound of 
alum should be added to this. This 
whitewash will do either for outside 
or for inside work. If it seems too 
thick, it may be diluted with water. 
If it is to be applied with a regular 
brush for this purpose, it should be 
rather thick, but if it is to be applied 
with a sprayer, it will be necessary to 
dilute it considerably. 

The most practical way of white- 
washing is to use a sprayer. With one 
of these, a stable may be whitewashed 
more easily and quickly than is pos- 
sible with a brush. The liquid must 
be made thin enough to work in the 
sprayer without clogging. Straining it 
simplifies the matter, but is not nec- 
essary when a brush is to be used. 
Whitewash made according to this 
formula is just as practical as that 
made by more expensive formulas, 
but it may not be quite so lasting. For 
the benefit of those who want to both- 
er with a higher grade of whitewash, 
we republish the government recipe, 
as follows: 

“Slake a half bushel of lime with 
boiling water, keeping it covered dur- 
ing the process. Strain it and add a 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of rice put in boiling 
water and boiled to a thin paste, one 
half pound of powdered Spanish whit- 
ing, one pound of clear glue dissolved 
in warm water. Mix these well to- 
gether and let the mixture stand for 
several days. Keep the wash thus 
made in a kettle or portable heater, 
and when used put it on as hot as pos- 
sible with painters’ brushes or white- 
wash brushes.” 

Stables should be whitewashed each 
spring and fall if one is interested in 
keeping them in a really presentable 
condition. The work may be done on 
rainy days or at time when nothing 
else is pressing. Whitewash makes 
a good disinfectant, and its applica- 
tion is one of the first steps to take 
in the production of clean milk. Clean, 
white ceilings and walls are not en- 
couraging for spiders or other insects. 
A dollar’s worth of lime and a little 
work on the part of the owner or ten- 
ant will make a wonderful transforma- 
tion in most cow stables. 





The New Dairy Barn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The standard now set for the first- 
class dairy barns is high. The quar- 
ters for the milking cows are sepa- 
rated entirely from all other stock, 
even from the younger dairy stock. 
The barn must be narrow, not hous- 
ing more than two rows of cows. The 
window surface is to be relatively 
very large, the walls smooth, floors 
not absorbent, and easily washed. 
Ventilation by a systematic arrange- 
ment of ducts has to be provided. 

This newer order of construction is 
the result of the more general under- 
standing of the power of sanitation 
and cleanliness in the prevention of 
disease. Milk is perhaps the most 
widely used uncooked food. Little 
wonder, then, that the market milk 
dealer must produce that milk in a 
room approaching the kitchen in 
cleanliness. 

The type of structure used by the 
professional dairyman is now clearly 
known, and, in the main, adhered to. 
The problem is the barn for the man 
keeping a small number of cows and 
marketing only the cream or butter. 
The returns from the latter do not 
justify costly barns, neither is it now 
considered necessarily essential to 
have the most sanitary structure. 
While this is true now, we have no 
warranty of its truth a decade or two 
hence. Possibly our mest modern 
barns will be considered poor make- 
shifts fifteen years hence, in the light 
of new developments in sanitary sci- 
ence yet to come. Be that as it may, 
it is advisable for the professional 








s 
cream can being 


ROBBED? 


Is your 


separator 
the thief ? 


soll you found that some one 
was stealing even a little of your 
cream every day. You wouldn't rest 
easy until you had put a stop to it. 


Is your 











If you are using an old or inferior 
cream separator, the chances are ten, 
to one that each time you use it you 
lose some cream. Your cream can is 
being robbed just as surely as if some 
one were stealing cream from it. 


Some people go on using their old 
separator even if they know that it is 
not working right. They fail to realize 
that if the separator doesn’t run right 
it can’t possibly skim clean. They 
overlook the fact that a De Laval will 
soon pay for itself just from what it 
saves over an inferior or half worn- 
out machine. 











: 
+ a eg If your present cream separator is 
A | eee Sy not skimming as close as two one 
Zz Co hundredths of one per cent it wiil 
easily pay you to 


trade in your old separator 
on account of a new 





68,000 users did so last year 
34,873 in the U. S. and Canada 


You can never get your money back by continuing to use a worn- 
out or inferior cream separator. The longer you keep it, the greater 
your loss. 


The quickest and best way to satisfy yourself as to the comparative 
merits of the De Laval and your old machine is to ask the local 
De Laval agent to bring a machine right out to your place. 


He will be glad to let you have a free trial alongside your present 
machine; and, if you decide to purchase, will make you an exchange 
allowance on your old machine, whether it be an old De Laval or 
some other make. 


If you don’t know the De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval 
office below, giving make, number and size of your present machine 
and full information will be sent you. 





Why not take this up at once? Stop your cream losses and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have a separator that you can 
depend upon. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


ROS 
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Ensilage Cutters and 
Silo Fillers with Blower 
eee ee STEEL Cutting Apparatus and Blower 
as (instead of cast iron). 

| Especially designed for steam power and 
extraordinarily heavy work. Stcel is 
known to be strongerthan castiron. The 
Ross is not an ordinary fodder cutter but a 
special made machine for filling silos. We have 
manufactured the Ross for 66 years, and 
z to-day it will by its own actions prove 
ly its superiority. Write for catalog. 


We also manufacture the Ress Wood 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Silo. 


S CO., Box 166 Springfield, 0. 


























Guaranteed free 
from defects for 
life of machine. 







THE E. W. ROS 








dairyman to build only the best, and | toward the best structure. 
the smaller dairyman to so build that, E. W. HAMILTON. 
as demands require, he can remodel Idaho Agricultural College. 
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| Boys’ Corner 








Wise farmers are beginning already 
to talk about a They 
know that a small rainfall during late 
March, April and May means 
poor meadows and pastures, unless ' 
late May and June are wet. March 


short hay crop. 


early 


was very cold and dry over almost 
the entire corn belt. At the beginning 
of the second and fourth weeks of 


April there were some good rains, and 


May has started out well. Neverthe- 





less, rainfali is short over most of the 
corn belt since March ist, and farm- 
ers who know are predicting a small 
hay crop unless we get a number of 


; during May and June. 
written a 
that you can estimate the 


ood rain 
A jearned man who has 
book claims 
hay yield very closely 

fall for the months 
June. He gives figures for 
which I have made the | 
table, = the average 
ll for the months named and the 


and 


rom 
followin: 


rainf 
: 


showin 





yield of hay in tons per acre: 
Rainfall. Yield. | 
t 
ME Go eedadenacsnces 5 ton | 
BD SROMED. .650eseh ves e exe 1.00 ton | 
[OF SOD: ast sigase os eek ea 1.10 tons | 
SR OS SS eehi ss Genie bck ee 1.!8 tons 
Le NE 5c wees ae es ooo L2o $OnS 
Ie cersabac vere eben 1.28 tons | 
12S PRE cx couch erbuack 1.32 tons | 
Le era es 1.34 tons 
[pe SS. Cc acess ecaus eee 1.35 tons 


1.37 tons | 
1.40 tons 
1.42 tons 
' 1.45 tons | 
! 1.50 tons | 
In checking up this table over a 
period of forty years, I find that three | 
years out of four you can tell the yield | 
cf hay from the rainfall, almost ex- 
actly. Occasionally, however, a very 
heavy rainfall doesn’t give the results 
you think it should. Sometimes this 
is because a drouth the year before 
killed out the clover seeding. Some- 
times the yield falls below rainfall in- | 
dications because of winter killing. 
Sometimes the hay fails to get the 
good out of the rainfall because it 
comes in a few heavy downpours and 
is not evenly distributed. 

Sometimes you get a bigger hay 
yield than the rainfall would seem to | 
justify. Such years are generally very 
cool, and the rain is distributed just 
right. A small amount of moisture 
supplied at the right time will do won- 
ders for grass if the temperature is 
moderately low. so that it does not 
evaporate. In 1903, for instance, the 
yield was one-fourth of a ton higher 
than you would predict from the table, 
simply because the temperature was 
five degrees lower than usual in June, 
and the rainfall was unusually well 
distributed. In the average year, how- 
ever, you can estimate the hay yield 
almost exactly if you know the rain- 
fall during March, April, May and 
June. 

Can you tell the probable oat yield 
from the spring rainfall? I have tried 
it, and have found that the oat yield 
does not depend on rainfall early so 
much as does the hay yield. The ideal 
oat year is fairly dry and warm in 
March and early so that the 
crop can be put in early on a good 
seed bed. Late April and May should 
be fairly moist, and neither very warm 
nor very cool. There should be a rain- 
fall of one and one-half to two inches 





Anri 
Apr il, 


the last three weeks in April, three 
and one-half to four inches in May, 


and three and one-half to four inches 
in June. If there is more rain than 
this, the oats are likely to grow too 
rank, and fall over. If there is less, 
the grain will not fill properly. If the 
June temperature averages over 72 de- 
grees, the vield may be cut by from 
three to ten bushels per acre. 

It is impossible to predict oat yields 
accurately simply by knowing the 





| and early 





| the yield badly. 
if you know the | 
of March, April, { 
‘ already been hurt by the dry wea 


| This money 


,; rain at that time 


rainfail. Nevertheless, ii March and 
early April are fairly dry, you may be 
sure of a good oat yield, if late April, 
May and June have an ordinary rain- 
fall and an ordinary temperature. Very 
dry, hot weather the last three weeks 
in June hurts the oat crop worse than 
anything else with the exception of 
heavy, frequent rains in late March 
April, 
Winter wheat doesn’t depend nearly 
much on spring rainfall as either 
or oats. Nevertheless, for the 


so 


hay 


| very best yields the combined rainfall 


of May and June should be at least six 
inches, and not more than ten inches. 
The most important thing determining 
the yield of winter wheat is the tem- 
perature and snowfall during the win- 
ter. Last winter, while the thermom- 
eter went well below zero a number 
of times, the wheat was very little 
damaged because it was well covered 
by snow. Another important matter 
determining wheat yield is rainfall in 
September and October. Plenty of 
gives the wheat a 
good start and helps it to get in shape 
for winter. 

Just now the conditions are favor- 
able for a good yield of oats and win- 
ter wheat. An ordinary rainfall and 
temperature are all these two crops 
need. There is still a chance that a 
very warm, dry May and June will cut 
Or the reverse may 
happen, and a cool, wet May and June 
will cause lodging. The hay crop has 
ther 
of March and April, but there is still 
@ chance of a good yield if May and 


, June prove moist. 
Watch the weather, and notice its 
on crops. I know of very 


influence 
few ings which are more fascinat- 
ing. It’s part of being a farmer to be 
well posted on weather and crops. 











A Way to Interest the Boys | 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A boy and a jack knife make a good 
combination Friday afternoon in 
the country school. Many teachers 
find it hard to take care of the boys 


at that time, but .one rural school 


for 


teacher found that a boy with a jack- | 
knife can accomplish as great wonders | 


as a girl can with a needle. 

The teacher discovered that 
like men, are happy if they can sit 
down and whittle. She was a South 
Dakota teacher, in a Norwegian and 
Dutch settlement, and funds for mak- 
ing her boys happy were scarce. She 
got her equipment by having the boys 
work for either their fathers or the 
neighbors until each boy had 75 cents. 
was turned in to the 
teacher, who bought all of the knives 
from the same dealer. When the deal- 
er was told of the Friday afternoon 
plan, he furnished the knives at nearly 
wholesale price. 

The lumber was furnished by dona- 
tion. The teacher went to several 
business men in two nearby towns, 
and asked them to lay aside for her 
all boxes such as candy boxes, gum 
boxes, or any box or crating made of 
soft pine or lumber, not too resistant 
to be successfully cut with a fair jack- 
knife. On Saturdays, or at any time 
when some of the parents or older 
brothers went to town, this material 
was gathered up and brought to the 
schoclhouse. 

For the first Friday afternoon, the 
teacher drew off a pattern for a sim- 
ple Indian hatchet. The next two Fri- 
days were spent in making a chair, the 
back of which could be cut from the 
top or bottom of an ordinary cigar box. 
Following the chair came a table and 
a bedstead. After these articles were 
finished, the boys were told to make 
whatever they wished, and many and 
varied were the articles produced. 

One boy made a cupboard, another 
made a knife, fork and spoon, another 
a barn, another a picture frame, while 
one little Dutchman made a pair of 
wooden shoes about three inches long. 

Incidentally, the punctuality record 
of this school became almost perfect, 
for no boy was allowed to “whittle” 
who had been tardy that week with- 
out an excuse. 

The teacher spent for the term’s 
work from her salary 5 cents for 
brads, 10 cents for emery cloth, and 50 
cents for a can of varnish and a brush. 
A whetstone and a tack hammer were 
furnished by one of the pupils. 

While the boys were happy and well 
employed at their kind of work, the 
girls were equally happy and well em- 
ployed, cutting, fitting, and making 


boys, | 
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able, 


in a fraction of the time 


others and on road jobs. 


pulls four 14” plows 
anywhere — six 14’ 
plows in old ground 
under ordinary condi- 
tions. Built like a high 
grade automobile—finest 
materials throughout. 
Nickel steel roller bear- 
ings; borings milled to 
1-1000 of an inch; working 
parts enclosed in dust 
proof cases and run in 
constant bath of oil. 


deciding on a tractor. 
it makes money for owners. 


WALLIS TRACTOR Co, 
600 W. Sixth St. 
RACINE, 








- YourHorses 
and Buy a “CUB” | 


Combine your horse power into one reli- 
efficient machine by getting a 
Wallis “CUB” Tractor. 
ger, better crops because you can plow 
deeper and better. You can finish the work 
earlier because you can cover the ground 





Write for particulars of “CUB” advantages and learn how 


ig 


‘Sell 





You'll have big- 


required by horses. 


Whe. you’ve finished plowing use the “CUB” for any 
other power purpose—miake it earn money working for 
In every locality farmers with 
“CUB” tractors have opportunities to earn extra profits. 


WALLIS *--s~- CUB” 


Turns inits own’ & 
wheelbase of 100 ins. z 
Weight 8500 pounds; 

two speeds forward, 

one reverse. Gears 
shifted by single lev- 

er. Drivers 5 feet 
high. Completely 
protected motor. All 
parts accessible. 


Mounted on Spiral ‘“‘No Shock”’ Springs 


—front and rear—less jolting—easy control. Will outlast three cheap 
tractors and do more work per hour. 


Don’t consider price in 




















Buggy Bargains 
—Get Our Big 


and up. 


We Save You $25 
Buy of the ¢ 
manufacturer direct from factory. 


Shows Over 200 


Newest Styles 
Reduced Prices for 1915 





We Ship 
for Your 
Examination 


and 
Approval 





AY = Ze pee 
LIT AY 


Most liberal offer. We sell direct to users Only. No agents. 


nd Harness, too. 
65 Styles owners everywhere. 


all. Postal brings it. 





Elkhart, Ind, 





Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1915, Now Only 


profit—big saving to you. 





Largest manufacturers in world selling direct. Elkhart 


Large output —one small 
FREE book tells 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 





50c 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


es ss ee SE «USE THIS ORDER BLANK BE i OS ss es © 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Gentlemen: 


Des Moines, Lowa. 


Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 


Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 


1, 1916, as per your ofier. 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 5 
Name 





Send $2,25 and you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1919—nearly f our 
years. There’s a real bar- 
gain for you. 








FA. 


State___——> 














doll clothes, working fancy doilies, or | 
making pin cushions for their mothers. 
Manual training and domestic science 
were being taught at a minimum ex- 





—O——————— 
penditure, and no one was purdened 
with names that sound hard. . 

TURA A. HAWK. 
Grundy County, Iowa. 
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cholera, 


May 21, 1915 WALLACES’ FARMER 
; nd 4 “treatment was talked quite extensive- | whose farms are free from 
THE FAMOUS Immunized Breeding Swine ly, and if I can catch the drift at all, | and wants to keep them free from the 


BITTER ROOT 
STOCK FARM 


(state of Marcus Daly) is to be cut up 
wud offers its finest irrigated land, to 
practical farmers and dairymen only, 
at from 


$40 TO $150 PER ACRE 


Only 
15% Cash; Balance 12 years, 6% 


Oats 90 bushels, wheat and barley 50 
bushels, potatoes 300 bushels to acre. 
Crop failures unknown. Mr. Renter, 
this isyour opportunity. Dairy farm- 
ers especially wanted. Address 


W. P. RICE, Hamilton, Montana 

















GOOD FARM LANDS 


in the Swigart tract of western Michigan, in Macon, 
Manistee, Lake and Wexford counties of the south- 
ern peninsula; largest selection of new lands in the 
clover and fruit belt adapted to general farming, 
trucking, fruit growing, stock raising, dairying and 
poultry; $10 to $30 per acre; some of the best lying 
land, $18 to $20; small down payment and 7 years’ 
time; good transportation by rail or boat; close to 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Grand Rapids. Write for 72 
page illustrated book and map free. Excursions 
June 1st and 15th; round trip from Chicago only $8.30, 
rebated On your purchase. Arrange to join me on 
one of these excursions; write for full information, 
GEORGE W. SWIGART, Owner, 
$-1248 Ist Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Ozark Farm For Sale 


Panther Creek Farm—435 acres and 40 acres tim- 
ber (detached); 2+ miles from station; 375 acres 
under cultivation; rolling land, but all plowed with 
tractor; never failing streams and well of finest 
water. Cool nights in summer. Diversified crops 
raised. Fine stock country as well as being the 
“Land of the Big Red Apple.” Excellent soil; well 
fenced; fair improvements, including glazed tile silo 
16x40, 144 ft. hog shed, three sets barns and sheds and 
four residences. Price $28,500, part cash, balance 6%. 
T. B. WATERS, Owner, Conway, Mo. 


COPY of the SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
MONTHLY will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sac- 


Tramento Valley, California, the 
richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportu- 
nities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting 
a home in the finest climate on earth. 


Write to Sacramen.- 
Be Sac amente. CALI f 0 RN lA 
Box 
Bex Sacramento, 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
2c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Traer, Iowa 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to $90. Otter Tail 
county boasts of never having had a crop failure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms, Write today for free map, descrip- 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


A Beautiful Farm Home 


A farm of 240 acres located on one of the most 
beautiful lakes in Minnesota. Excellent buildings, 
school on farm, 5¢ miles to town. All under cultiva- 
tion except about 15 acres natural timber. Want to 
sell before June ist. If interested write at once. 
Fred E. Hodgson, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Pr 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for in 5 descriptive 
catalogne, 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY Wadena, Minn. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
if so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2} miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 

A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
5 with new Hist of New 

Our Farmer’s Almanac ¥ 1°). 5°% ust ot Nore 

Sent free upon request. Address McBuRNEY & Co., 

309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 Fisher 

Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


Southern Minnesota, $90 to $125 per acre. Write for 
list. A, H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 


160 A. Near Gatzke, Marshall Co., Minn. 


Barn and house; 30 acres under ———— Price 
$2200: $500 down, balance to suit purchas 
LESTER GESELL, Thief River Falls, Minn. 


Wanted—City Property or Northern Land 


in exchange for good improved 320 acre farm in east- 
ern Kansas. Lock Box 306, Independence, iowa. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is in some of the hog raising 
states a false “trade demand” for im- 
munized breeding hogs, among farm- 
ers whose premises are infected with 
hog cholera germs, and who do not 
like to risk bringing in susceptible 
breeding stock, on account of the dan- 
ger of these hogs getting cholera. I 
know that many hog growers over- 
estimate the difficulties of getting rid 
of the hog cholera infection on their 
farms. ‘They have not tried hard 
enough to get rid of cholera. And 
they have never asked their neigh- 
bors to help them. There has been 
but little organized effort among the 
farmers to eradicate the disease; they 
have been too busy “vaccinating” in- 
stead of “eradicating.” 

But in this article I wish to confine 
my remarks mainly to the breeders, 


who immunize for sale purposes, and 
not the purchasers. If the breeders 
quit “immunizing,” the purchasers 
will get rid of cholera more rapidly; 
at any rate, the burden of immuniza- 
tion should fall upon the purchaser, if 
he persists in keeping infected prem- 
ises. The breeders should take the 
lead in hog cholera eradication, and 
not retard it by pandering to a false 
trade demand. Serum companies have 
stimulated among the breeders a a”o- 
tion that it is to their best interests 
to immunize their sale hogs, by what 
is known as the “simultaneous” meth- 
od of vaccination. That is, by the si- 
multaneous injection of “hog cholera 
serum” and “hog cholera virus.” The 
first is a protective substance and the 
latter a disease producing substance. 
This method is used in order to give 
the hogs a “permanent immunity.” 
But the permanency of immunity can 
not be depended upon in all cases, Jn- 
less a tolerably well developed fever 
is produced; and this in some cases 
is followed with bad results, and the 
disadvantages overbalance the advan- 
tages. 

Every breeder knows that the best 
breeding animal is one that has never 
had disease; one that is properly bred 
and properly fed, and properly cared 
for in every way from the time it is 
farrowed up to the time of sale. And 
if the sow or boar can be put in the 
sale ring without ever having been 
treated with hog cholera virus, there 
is no doubt but the animal is a better 
breeding animal than one that has had 
disease, whether it was contracted 
naturally or produced artificially by 
inoculation. The observations of many 
farmers indicate that the reproductive 
functions of the breeding animals are 
frequently injured by natural cholera, 
and sometimes by the serum-virus 
vaccination. And as the injury is just 
as liable to fall upon one of the very 
best bred animals, it is desirable to 
avoid all risks in this direction, and 
to turn more to the eradication of the 
disease trom the farms, by killing tne 
germs, than to try to immunize breed- 
ing stock so they can live on infected 
premises. 

The field agents of a number of ag- 
ricultural papers, whose business it is 
to visit the breeders and look over 
their herds, are impressed with the 
fact that the men who resort to serum- 
virus immunization, so as to meet the 
false trade demand for immune hogs, 
are not supplying as good looking 
stock as they formerly did; or as oth- 
er swine breeders, who are not trying 
to immunize their hogs, but are try- 
ing to fit their hogs in the best pos- 
sible way to give good service to their 
patrons. The “immunized” hog is of 
course better than a dead hog; but 
many breeders have found that it is 
not necessary to resort to the serum- 
virus method for protecting their 
herds. And the tendency is to get 
away from this bad practice, that cer- 
tainly stunts hogs in some cases, and 
in others has rendered some of them 
sterile or less productive. 

I have at hand a personal letter 
from one of the best known auction- 
eers in the country, who lives in an 
adjoining state. I am quoting, with- 
out his knowledge or consent, a por- 
tion of his letter bearing upon this 
matter. For obvious reasons, I do 
not mention his name. He says: 

“T have put in the last month with hog 
men in this state and an adjoining 
state. Naturally, hog cholera and its 





I feel sure that farmers are more 
awake than ever before to the impor- 
tance of sanitation as a factor in hog 
cholera control work. I have had 
pointed out to me by some breeders 
of registered stock that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to ‘immune’ their 
hogs, in order to make good sales; 
and at some sales which I have con- 
ducted, that did not go as well as they 
should, the reason was directed by 
some to the fact that the hogs were 
not immune. We have had this hap- 
pen, and the very next day after such 
a sale, under practically the same con- 
ditions, the hogs not being immune 
either, a splendid sale was made. The 
facts are that the best sale I made in 
the state this year was for a man who 
under no circumstances would allow 
‘virus’ to come onto his place. During 
the last four years this party has had 
cholera on the farms adjoining him, 
but has escaped the disease. He pro- 
tected himself in each instance with 
serum alone and sanitation. I visit 
his place two or three times each year 
—and I can truthfully say that one 
making a visit there will always find 
everything in first-class condition, 
both as regards the condition of the 
animais and the sanitary conditions 
of the premises.” 

It is my opinion that the time will 
come in a very few years when no 
man will think of immunizing his hogs 
by the “simultaneous” method, and all 
will protect themselves in the manner 
mentioned above—by sanitation and 
the use of serum alone, whenever vac- 
cination may be required. You will 
note that in the case of the individual 
breeder mentioned above, his herd 
was exposed to cholera, which was on 
adjoining farms. This man’s herd was 
in constant danger from the disease, 
by the possibility of the infection be- 
ing brought into his herd by dogs, 
pigeons and other carriers. Neverthe- 
less, the conditions demonstrated the 
value of his methods. Under such ex- 
posure, however, severe losses might 
occur in some cases, in spite of the 
careful attention that was given. If 
he could have only taught his neigh- 
bors how to do the same things, so 
that their farms also might ‘be kept 
free from cholera, and they in turn 
would enlarge the area by encourag- 
ing their neighbors further on to do 
the same thing, cholera could be grad- 
ually pushed back and off the map. 
Hence, codperation and _ instruction 
and better hog-farm management are 
essential to good results in eradicat- 
ing the disease. The farmers of the 
entire neighborhood should have been 
engaged “simultaneously” in proper 
sanitation. Then but little serum 
would have been needed. This situa- 
tion directs the attention of the col- 
leges of agriculture and live stock san- 
itary boards of the country to a more 
important duty than exploiting “serum 
and virus” vaccination; namely, the 
organization of the farmers of the 
cholera infected territory into “anti- 
hog cholera clubs,” for codperative 
work in simultaneous sanitation, rath- 
er than simultaneous vaccination. The 
farmers themselves are the ones who 
must do this important work; no one 
else is going to do it for them. More- 
over, they are quite willing to do it if 
shown how. All they need is sound 
instruction and wise leadership. 


The Dominion of Canada has regu- 
lations against the importation of hogs 
that have been vaccinated by the “si- 
multaneous method.” They fear the 
introduction of the disease into their 
country. The fact that hogs have 
been vaccinated is evidence that they 
come from infected premises, or that 
neighboring farms are infected, and 
no breeder can ship hogs into Can- 
ada if the disease is within five miles 
of his place. Each breeder’s farm, 
therefore, should become the center 
of a clean-up area which would have 
a radius of at least five miles, so that 
he could not only ship breeding hogs 
to Canada, but to other sections of 
our own country, where they do not 
want to introduce the disease. There 
are a number of states in this country 
where the live stock sanitary officials 
and the swine raisers @o not favor the 
use of “virus” in connection with se- 
rum. Simultaneously treated breed- 
ing hogs can not be looked upon with 
favor in such communities. The chol- 
era situation, and the methods in use 
for controlling the disease, must in- 
deed be exceedingly bad in localities 
where any breeder does not have a 
considerable majority of patrons 











infection.- And it is a sad commen- 
tary on the “pure bred” swine indus- 
try that its methods of farm practice 
should be dictated by a few careless 
patrons who persist in maintaining in- 
fected premises. 

The breeders of pure bred swine can 
give a great impetus to swine raising 
by taking the lead in their neighbor- 
hoods in hog cholera eradication, by 
freeing their own farms of infection 
if they are using the serum-virus 
method for immunizing breeding hogs 
for sale; and by urging their neigh- 
bors to adopt the simple and rational 
methods of hog cholera control that 
are advocated and being demonstrat- 
ed in several counties of Missouri by 
the departments of veterinary science, 
farm management, and animal hus- 
bandry of the college of agriculture 
and experiment station, codperating 
through the county farm advisers and 
agricultural extension department of 
the university. 

I have written the above mainly for 
the Missouri readers of your valuable 
paper; but I hope the advice will be 
heeded by swine breeders of other 
states who have patrons in Missouri. 
For I am sure that the time is not far 
off, when there will not be any great- 
er demand in this state for breeding 
hogs that have been injected with 
“hog cholera virus” than in Canada. 
And that Missouri swine growers, who 
want to import breeding stock, will 
shun the breeder who advertises the 
fact that his farm is infected with 
cholera. 

J. W. CONNAWAY. 

Veterinarian, University of Missouri. 





ATLAS OF WARRING COUNTRIES. 

Everybody needs a good atlas in order 
to keep posted on the war. We can fur- 
nish a 20-page atlas, each page 11x15 
inches. Shows all the warring countries 
on a large scale. Hundreds have been 
sold, and every body is pleased with it. 
Price, postpaid, only 35 cents per copy. 
Send coin or stamps. Address Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


For Sale On Easy Terms Until June (5 


A splendid farm of 240 acres, situated in Miner 
county, South Dakota, 3 miles north of town of Vilas 
and 50 miles northwest of lowa state line. Ample tm- 
provements of all kinds, all fenced, good water and 
good markets. Wheat from this farm has sreeaens 
graded No. 1 hard, and last year’s corn (3 car oni 
raised on this farm graded No. 2 in Chiesa, "price 
$65 per acre, which is fully $15 per acre below going 
prices in same vicinity. This farm controls by lease 
for three years a half section adjoining, most of 
which is in cultivation. For further tnformation, 
address R. C. Milligan, Orcutt Bidg., Sioux City, la. 


RAILROAD LANDS! 


WANTED—Farmers to locate in the best dairy 
and farming district in Aitkin County, Minn. Buy 
direct from the Railroad Company aed a comm{s- 
sions. Write C.R.1.&P. RY 

401 Wolvin Bldg., Datuth, Minnesota. 


Why Rent Farm Land 


when you can own a good Wisconsin farm by 
paying no more a year than you now pay rent? 


Write for circular. 
Box 305, Conrath, Wis. 














FAAST LAND CO., 


WANTED—LIVE AGENTS 


to sell good farm lands where crop fallures are un- 
known. Good commission to hustlers. Write at 
once for particulars. 

522 STATE BANK BLDG., Omaha, Neb. 


Greatest Corn, Clover and Wheat Land 


In the “Garden Spot” of Southeast Missouri, lying 
east of Dexter, you will find the next thing to the 
Garden of “Eden.” For copy Square Deai and a 
statement of facts, write S. E. Newhouse, Dexter, Mo. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sell our owrg 
lands. Write for list and map. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
535 Acres—Michigan 


Two miles town 2000 population, between Detroit, 
Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. Mostly in cultivation; four 
sets good improvements. Price right. Will accept 
other property or smaller farm. Address N. O., 
care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


Best soil and productivity; schools and church 
advantages unexcelled. Write today for farm list 
and literature. CURTIS.SAW YER LAND 
COMPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 


80 ACRE CORN FARM 15 miles from St. Paul, 
+ mile tostation. Butld- 

ings worth $5.000. Good land aad excellent location. 

Price only $8.000. SYLVESTER BROS., 

503 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Wanted—City or Personal Property 


in exchange for good unfinproved 320 acre farm in 
eastern Missouri. H.C. Chappel, Independen2e, Ia. 


























ATTLE RANCH AND FARM, $5,000, $2,000 

J cash. Supports 200 cattle. Good improvements. 

40 acres in crop. Free farm and ranch catalogue. 
Western Ranch Exchange, Douglas, Wyoming. 


IOWA FARMS The best corn land at lowest prices. 
Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING @& O’DONNELL, Elma, ia. 
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SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send_ you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 











KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No.1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—N ot Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 
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KILLS ALL TICKS 


and keeps SHEEP free from fresh attacks. 


Used on 250 million sheep annually. Increases 


quantity and quality of wool. 

ance and condition of — 

ply you send $1.75 for £2 packet. Speciall 
trated booklet on “Ticks” sent free for as ing; a 
post card brings it. dress 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 
127 W. Huron St. Chicago, Ill. 


STOPS 
ABSORBINE LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells 
how. £2.00 a bottle delivered. 
Horse Book 9 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vari- 
cose Veins, Varicosities, heals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. W ill tell you more if you write. $1 and 
$2 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book 
““Ryidence’* free. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.O. F., 89 Temp'e St., Springfield, Mass: 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivits 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased-eyes. 

**VISIO”’ will convince any horse owner thai it is the 
best remedy for defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use “‘VISIO” under our money back GUARANTEE. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n 245° Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















The Grand Rapids 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science 
Complying with all the requirements of the U. §. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897. In- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write for free catalogue. 162 Louis St., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Horse Labor On the Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The main obiect of any business is 
to put out a valuable product which, 
when sold or used, will pay for its 
production and leave a profit. Any 


enterprise which does not do this will 
soon cease to exist. The increased 
competition in all lines of business 
makes it necessary for better methods 
to be used in their management. The 
most important cost in the production 
of farm crops is the use of land, and 
it is necessarily rising because of the 
limited supply and the increased de- 


mand for its products. For the farmer 
to make a profit with this increased 
rent of land, one or all of the follow- 
ing must happen: The other costs of 
production must be decreased, the out- 
put must be increased, or the price of 
the product must rise. The farmer has 
no control over the markets, although 
he watches them very closely, hoping 
that he may benefit from a rise. He 
is, however, able to influence the cost 
of production and the yields of his 
crops or the gains of his animals to 
some extent, and it is to this that he 
should devote his attention. Every 
farmer knows the advantage of better 
crops and more of them, but few give 
much thought to the lowering of the 
cost of producing these crops. Of 
course, everyone tries to “cut down 
expenses,” but they do not start with 
a definite and systematic purpose of 
deliberately lowering the cost of pro- 
and at the same time main- 
taining or increasing the yields, and 
thereby increasing the profits. 

Next to the interest on investment 
in land or rent, horse labor is the larg- 
est single item in the cost of produc- 
ing farm crops, and it is therefore 
well to consider how it might be re- 
duced or used to better advantage. It 
has been found that the cost of horse 
labor has varied over nine cents per 
hour on different farms in the same 
community, and with the same type of 
farming. The cause for this difference 
may be due to care and feeding, the 
number of horses to be kept for the 
work to be done, and the system of 
farming, which includes the arrange- 
ment and size of the fields, the kind of 
crops, and,the number of acres of each 
grown, and the method of marketing 
the farm products, that is, selling the 
grain directly or through live stock. 

Much attention should be given to 
the general care and feeding of the 
work horses. However, these factors 
are the least in need of remedying 
than any of the others that enter into 
the cost of horse labor. Farmers oft- 
times give their horses too much feed 
and care, which increases the expense 


| and does not add to their comfort or 
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efficiency. 


The number of horses kept and the | 


amount of work per horse are the di- 
rect cause of the varying costs of 
horse labor, and they in turn depend 
directly upon the system of farming. 

All farm labor is divided into two 
principal kinds. They are the fixed, 
which must be done at a certain time, 
which may be done 
at odd times. For example, the final 
preparation of the seed bed, planting, 
cultivating, are operations upon 
the corn crop for which the time is 
fixed, while plowing, hauling manure 
and fertilizer, are non-fixed as to time. 
Husking corn is semi-fixed, as it may 
be done any time before snow flies. 
Cutting corn for fodder or for the silo 
is fixed labor. The farmer should have 
his work planned ahead so that he will 
not have any of his non-fixed or semi- 
fixed operations to do when he must 
be doing something that is absolutely 
necessary. Plowing is a good example 
of non-fixed labor. Many discussions 
have been held to settle the relative 
value of spring and fall plowing from 
the standpoint of fertility, but few 
have considered either as to the uti- 
lization of farm labor. 

In the fall there are times 
there is not much fixed labor 
done. Other conditions being favor- 
able, this is the time to plow. The 
spring is the busiest time of the year 
for horses, and all work possible ought 
to be done at other times. Every farm- 
er keeps a few extra horses for a 
whole year, for a few weeks of extra 
work in the spring. All of these vx- 
tra horses can not be eliminated, but 
if the work was so arranged, the num- 
ber could be reduced and a great sav- 
ing result. 

The rotation or the arrangement of 
fields and crops is generally studied 
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from the standpoint of fertility, but it 
may be a great factor in influencing 
the cost of horse labor. A variety of 
crops should be grown whose fixed op- 
erations do not come at the same time. 
Corn is recognized by most people to 
be the most profitable crop in the corn 
belt, and yet it is most unwise for a 
farmer to plant all of his land to corn. 
Alfalfa and corn make a good combi- 
nation with reference to maintaining 
the fertility, but the fixed operations 
come too near the same time to give a 
good distribution to the farm labor. 
They should be grown in connection 
with other crops. 

To sum up, the way to reduce the 
cost of horse labor is to give proper 
feed and care, and to obtain a large 
amount of work per horse, not by 
working the horse too hard, but by 
using him at times when he is usually 
idle. This is accomplished by proper 
planning of the f farm work, and estab- 
lishing suitable rotations. All this is 
no simple matter, but requires the 
careful study of the farm manager. 

J. B. ANDREWS 

University of Illinois. 


Sheep Farming in Massa- 
chusetts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was very much interested in the 
article on “Ups and Downs in the 
Sheep Business,’ which appeared in 
your issue of April 30th. Conditions 
seem to be fairly uniform throughout 
the country in regard to the sheep 
business. In Massachusetts they have 
decreased 75 per cent in the last fifty 
years, and while we at present are 
consuming 1,700,000 carcasses of mut- 
ton and lamb per year, we have only 
about 24,000 sheep in the state. The 
wholesale market is today quoting 
lamb at 17 to 18 cents, and mutton at 
12 to 14 cents. This would indicate a 
very profitable outlet for this class of 
meat products. 

However, there have been two seri- 
ous drawbacks to the sheep business 
which have practically forced it out 
of prominence. One of these is purely 
economic—that of the dairy cow be- 
ing able to produce more human food 
from an acre of feed than the sheep. 
The thickly populated character of the 
state has rendered the sale of dairy 
products profitable, and has at the 
same time given rise to the other dif- 
ficulty, that of dogs. Almost every 
small town in the state has one or 
more mills, and wherever there is a 
mill town, there are numberless stray 
dogs. These offer a menace to sheep 
raising, so that it is difficult to find 
men willing to undertake the hazard. 

The majority of flock owners in the 
state are striving for winter lambs. 


i I feel that in 


these in nearby cities, and some men 
secure an average of from $10 to $12 
| per head throughout the season. How- 
ever, this phase of the business is not 
an amateur’s pastime, and because of 
the difficulty of getting lambs in s¢ 





son, many become discouraged and 
will not take the time and trouble 
necessary to protect their flocks from 
dogs and disease. 


sections of the 
state a small flock can profitably be 
maintained, if for no better purpose 
than to clean up the roadsides and the 
fence corners. Then, too, many peo- 
ple would be acquainted with lamb 
and mutton as a staple article of food, 
and realize the possibilities of this 
almost forgotten branch of animal hus- 
bandry. 


many 


GEORGE 
Massachusetts. 


THE BEST LINIMENT 


OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


F. STORY. 










































7 —It is penetrat- A 
or ing,soothing and Perfectly Safe 
“Saye Ee and 
the Wounds, Feivis§ [Reliable Remedy 
; man cms for 
CAUSTIC BALSAM es Sore Throat 
ual 
Body 2° ui] | Chest Cold 
Backaehe 
We would say to all Neuralgia 
who buy it that it x 9 
act contain a particlel Sprains 
of poisonous substance 
and therefore no harm Strains 
can result frem its ex- Lumbago 
ternal use. Persistent, = . 
{thorough use will cure Diphtheria 
Semens 008 000 ba Sore Lungs 
and = = — Rheumatism 
war 
es ar 4 and 
application with 
perfect safety. all Stiff Joints 





















Srasnurn Tur [cue sanon: re 
REMUTES The SORENESS--STRENGTUine muset 


@ Cornhill, Tex.—‘‘One bottle Gountie Baisam did 
my rheumatism more good 
doctor's bills.’ 
Price $1.60 per bottle. a Ly? érsagie or sent 
by us express prepaid. Wr Book 


The LAWRENCE. WILLIAMS ‘COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 






















What is more disgusting than finding a 
dead rat in the water from which you 
have been drinking? The Security 
Pump Stand not only keeps ver- 
min out, but surface water as well. 


USE CLEAN WATER 


The ‘‘Best’” Hog Waterer 
supplies good wholesome water to 
your stock at all times. It 
is neat, well built, auto- 
matic, easy to at- 
tach to barrel or 
tank. Write 
W for particulars. ¢ 


~ STERLING FOUNDRY CO. 










There is a very profitable market for 





80 West Wallace St., Sterling, Ill 














Give You 


should lead stockmen 


Booklet covering this 
Lye on Farm and in 











Chance To Be Clean 


THE FACT that the 
majority of hog ailments, disorders 
and mortality are attributed to uncleanliness, 






sure hygienic conditions of his animals’ surroundings. Disinf 
ing stables, outhouses and troughs with 


Lewis’ Lye 

“The Standard for Over 50 Years” 
gocematiches one purpose in eliminating germs, etc., 
from the hog’s environments; while its use as a con- 


ditioner and as an aid in eliminating worms remove 
in a great measure the cause or possibility of disease. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


Manufacturing 
Chemists - 


r Hogs A 






to take every precaution to in- 












int and other uses of Lewis’ 
ome, sent free. Address 






PHILADELPHIA 
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(25) 805 





~ Agricultural Carnival at 
Ames 






Students of the agricultural department 
of | State College staged their an- 
nual carnival at the college athletic field 
TI lay of last week. A half holiday 
W lared, and downtown stores closed 
for t occasion, many of them partici- 
pat in the celebration. The carnival 
was rred by afternoon rains, which 
prev ad much of the scheduled enter- 
¢ t and kept away the usual big 
¢ val attractions were put on by 
st t talent, but the midway was only 
a of the entertainment, there being 
ae ie and educational exhibits show- 
ing at the colleg is teaching and doing 
in gricultural way. 

Seme of the best live stock owned by 
the college was brought to the field for 
ge | inspection. Dairy cows, beef cat- 


tle, sheep and hogs were included in the 
Iowa's cafeteria sys- 
illustrated in a 


live stock display. 


tem of hog raising was 


practical way. Different pens had dif- 
ferent types of self-feeders, some very in- 
expensive and some more complex and 
costly. One pen contained a self-oiler, 
and a certain hog seemed anxious to dem- 
onstrate to spectators how it worked. 


She kept herself well oiled by continual- 
lv rubbing against it, and if she was 
: with lice, it is safe to predict 
she had none left after the day’s experi- 
ence. 

The various departmenis ,had exhibits 
showing the work of each. In the agron- 
omy booth the seed scratcher demon- 
strated the value of breaking the hulls of 
sweet clover to insure more perfect ger- 
mination. Out of one hundred seeds on 
a germination blotter, only ten had 
sprouted. These had been scratched. Out 
of another one hundred seeds which had 
been scratched, ninety had germinated. 
Those in charge strongly recommended 
the scratching of sweet clover seed, and 
said it was of some help to hard shelled 
alfalfa seed. 
me stall 


affected 


( contained equipment needed 

for teaching agriculture in high schools 
well as in grade schools. This exhibit 

yrepared especially for teachers. 

and the dairy 

The former had 









horticultural 
qnets had booths. 


the 





ten displays of boxed apples, pre- 
served fruit, ete., while the latter ex- 
hibited different kinds of cheese, bute 
ter. and dairy machinery. 


Government Wheat Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bu- 
re of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, makes the 
following estimates from reports of its 


pondents and agents: 
iy 1st, the area of winter wheat 








to be harvested was about 40,169,000 
acres, or 2.7 per cent (1,994,000) less than 
the ; pvlanted last autumn, but 11.6 
pe t (4,161,000) acres more than the 
a harvested last year, viz. 26,008,090 

i verage condition of winter wheat 
on MM Ist was 92.9, compared with 88.8 
on April 1st, 95.9 on May 1, 1914, and 
87.4 average for the past ten years 
on MI 1st. 

\ lition of 92.9 per cent on May 
Ist is indicative of a vield per acre of 
é nately 17.3 bushels, assuming av- 
erage variations to prevail thereafter. On 
the mated area to be harvested, 17.3 
bush. per acre would produce 693,000,- 
009 bushels, or i.2 per cent more than in 
1914 3 per cent more than in 1913, and 
73.2 r cent more than in 1912. The 
Out-turn of the crop will probably be 
above or below the figure given above, 
ac g as the change in conditions 
fro y ist to harvest is above or be- 
low average change. 

T iverage condition of rye on May 
Ist s 89.8, compared with 89.5 on April 
ist f{ on May 1, 1914, and 90.6, the 
ihe ze for the past ten years on May 
re. average condition of meadow (hay) 
= n May 1st was 89.8, compared with 
a i May 1, 1914, and a ten-year aver- 
ag May ist of 88.6. 


ks of hay on farms May ist are 
€stitvated as 8,468,000 tons (12.1 per cent 


of ), against 7,832,000 tons (12.2 per 
cer on May 1, 1914, and 7,969,000 tons 
: per cent), the five-year average on 
al t 

‘ average condition of pastures on 
= Ist was 87.2, compared with 88.3 on 
— 1, 1914, and a ten-year average on 


Ist of 86.4, 

Spring plowing, per cent was 
co ted up to May 1st, compared with 
‘“’ per cent on May 1, 1914, and a ten- 
y verage on May 1st of 68 per cent. 


78.3 





pring planting, 65.3 per cent was 

co ted up to May ist, compared with 

Hs " cent on May 1, 1914, and a nine- 

rh verage on May ist of 54.8 per 
 / . 

- erative State Exchange Urged— 

a ta farmers’ clubs are urging the 








organization of a state codperative ex- 
change. Work of the exchange would be 
marketing, exchange of breeding stock, 
and other matters. An inquiry is being 
sent out to farmers’ clubs by the Minne- 
sota Agricultural College, and if a ma- 
jority of the clubs favor an ex ge, it 
is probable a state federation will be 
formed at the time of the state fair, Sep- 
tember 4th to ilth. 


Missouri Horse Show—Through the ac- 
tivity of the students of the agricultural 
college of Misouri, at Columbia, a horse 


show will be held during commencement 
week, May Sist and June 1st. Fourteen 
hundred dollars in gold and $300 worth ! 


of trophies will be given as premiums. 
The show will include heavy horses, driv- 





ing horses, and saddle horses, and it is 
expected that it will be one of the best 
horse shows that has been held in the 
west. 

Pheasants in lowa—Plans have been 
made for raising about 5,000 ring-neck 
pheasants on an Jowa game preserve at 


the state fair grounds this season. Last 
year 2,000 were reared, and later distrib- 
uted to different parts of the state. Re- 
ports of these birds were so encouraging 
that it was decided to raise more than 
twice as many this season. Besides the 
ring-neck pheasants, some _ partridges, 
quail and other varieties of pheasants 
will be raised. There is a flock of wild 
geese and also a flock of wild ducks on 
the preserve. It is planned to have the 
preserve well stocked by fair time, so 
that there will be an interesting exhibit. 

Dates for State Fairs—Dates for state 
fairs for the central states, as announced 
by the various fair associations, are as 
follows: 

Indiana—Indianapolis, September 6th to 
10th. 

Ilinois—Springfield, September 17th to 
25th. 

lowa—Des Moines, August 25th to Sep- 
tember 3d. 

Iowa Interstate—Sioux City, 
ber 20th to 25th. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, 


Septem- 


September 11th to 


18th. 

Kansas—Topeka, September 13th to 
18th. 

Kentucky—Louisville, September 13th 
to 18th. 

Michigan—Detroit, September 6th to 
15th. 

Minnesota—Hamline, September 4th to 
1th. 

Missouri—Sedalia, September 25th to 


October 2d. 
American Royal—Kansas City, Mo., Oc- 


tober 4th to 9th. 

Nebraska—Lirncoln, September 6th to 
10th. 

Ohio—Columbus, August 30th to Sep- 
tember 4th. 


Oklahoma—Oklahoma City, 
21st to October 2d. 


September 


South Dakota—Huron, September 13th 
to 18th. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, September lith 
to 18th. 











/CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 




















MISSOURI. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., May 12th.— 
Corn coming up. Fifty per cent of corn 
planted; nearly all plowing done. Chinch 
bugs ruining wheat and new corn; heavy 
rainly only recourse. Oats look well; hay 
crop needs rain. Weather beginning +o 
be very warm; weather clear; no indica- 
tion of rain; moisture is needed. Spring 
has been an ideal one so far.—J. O. Met- 
calf. 

Lafayette County, (wc) Mo., May 1ith. 
—Weather hot and dry. Wheat prospects 
not very good, as early sown wheat is 
badly damaged by the Hessian fly, and 
most fields are badly infested by chinch 
bugs. Corn came fine, but some have to 
replant on account of cut worms. Plow- 
ing corn is the order of the day. Oats 
are short. Pastures and meadows need 
rain. Prospects for timothy hay are bad. 
Many old meadows full of weeds, and 
grass short on account of no rain in 
April. Not many cattle on feed at pres- 
ent.—Henry A. Schaeprkoetter. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., May 12th. 
—Crops are looking fine in this section. 
There is a fine prospect for fruit of all 
kinds. More rain is needed.—R. A. Straw- 
bridge. 

Harrison County, (nc) Mo., May 1t4h. 
—We are needing rain for grass. Mea- 
dows will be light. Corn mostly planted, 
and is going in in fine shape.—S. Mere- 
dith. 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo., May 15th. 
ut all planted. Early planted 


—Corn abo 





come up good, but it is now too dry for 
late planting to come up. Chinch bugs 
and fiy bad on wheat; some wheat is 
drying up now. Oats don’t grow like they 
ought to, on account of dry weather. Pas- 
tures are good yet, but need rain. No 
peaches here; no pears; some apples; no 
plums; some cherries and grapes.—Wm. 
H. Bruns. 





IOWA. 
Sac County, (sw) Iowa, May 13th.— 
Live stock doing fine. Pastures good. 
Cattle look good now. Plenty of grass. 


Farmers having good luck with pigs, and 
some get more than they can take care 
of. Small grain looks fair. Corn planting 
is in full swing now. Nice, dry and warm 
weather. The frost a few days ago did 
little damage. Ground in good shape to 
put in corn.--Wm. E. Ward. 

Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, May 14th. 
—Corn planting is in full swing. Wheat 
looks fairly good, but very little of it. 
Pig crop not the best. All stock wintered 
pretty good. Oats do not look very good, 
owing to April being so dry. The first 
eight days of May we had several nice 
rains. Sheep and lambs are fine, but 
not many of them. Very few hogs fat- 
tening. Lot of new autos this spring. 
Butter fat, 27 cents; eggs, 17 and 18 
cents. Gardens are behind those of other 
years.—M. J. Feeney. 

Sioux County, (nw) Iowa, May 13th.— 
The past two weeks have been very 
changeable. Had a half inch of rain the 
2d, and none since, excepting a few local 
showers. Light frost the 7th and 9th. 
Apples not hurt. Small grain is looking 
good, considering the dry weather. Corn 
planting about half over. Ground in fine 
shape. Alfalfa and clover will make an 
immense crop if it gets rain soon.—Myron 
Hoffman. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, May 14th.— 
Oats and wheat are coming fine. A large 
amount of corn has been planted. Pas- 
tures are good, but need rain. Scarcely 
any grain moving. Hogs and cattle are 
doing well, and in fine shape. Several 
boys entering boy’s acre corn contest.— 
Lacey Darnell. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, May 15th.— 
Corn platning is in full blast. We had a 
good shower the other evening, but we 
need about a three-inch rain. The hay 
crop is going to be very short here, espe- 





cially the timothy.—Ivan Fuller. 
Sac County, (nw) Towa, May 14th.— 
Plenty of moisture. Pastures and hay 


land good; two weeks earlier than usual. 


Small grain looking well. Spring plowing 
all done. Corn nearly all planted. Frost 
May %th; did some damage to garden 
stuff. Pig crop good. Colt crop good.— 
W. H. Caine, 

ILLINO!S. 


Ml., May 12th.-— 
Ground worked 


Fulton County, (we) 
Most of the corn planted. 


fine. Need rain. Pastures rather short. 
Large acreage of wheat and rye: looks 
fine. Some fly in the wheat. Stock do- 
ing well; Alfalfa sowing doubled the past 
year. Oats and blue grass must have 
rain. Slight frost May Sth. Forests have 





a heavy foliage. Peaches and grapes 
badly winter killed. Other fruits are 
promising. Drouth last year compelled 
our farmers to import vast quantities of 
corn, oil meal, stock food, alfalfa, apples 


and potatoes. Season abnormally cool 
and dry. toads fine, and the auto sales 


good.—E. H. Diehl. 

Rock Island County, Til, May T7th.— 
Oats were looking fine until the 3d, when 
we had a hailstorm which cut them off 
close to the ground. Very dry until the 
2d; have had two or three good showers 
since then. Corn planting just begun in 
earnest today; plowing done early, and 
ground working good since the rain.— 
Marion L. Pearson, 

La Salle County, (nec) Ii., May 14th.— 
Corn planting will be finished this week. 
Ground mostly in good condition, but dry; 
less than one inch of rainfall in April; 
only a few little showers so far this 
month. Oats are looking good yet; wheat 
and rye suffering badly. Pastures very 
short. Not many cattle or hogs on feed. 
Alfalfa fairly good; will be ready to cut 
in about a week.—L. C. Rinker. 


Logan County, (c) Ill, May 7th—We 
are planting corn now, and have a fine 
prospect for wheat and oats. Corn is 


going in in fine shape, as we had a good 
rain last week.—F. J. Jarnette. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to May 10, 1915.) 
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Baseball Uniform 


For Our Boy Helpers 


belt. 
shirt and pants. 


tra charge. 





1915 STYLE nine uniforms. 


own suits this year. 


dealers at $2.50 and $3.00 per suit. 


can do it in mighty short order. 
Everybody will be glad to help you out. 
man his money’s worth and more too in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Boys, here is a dandy baseball uniform made of a good quality 
of gray French flannel, trimmed in either navy or crimson. 
form consists of shirt with short sleeves, pants, cap, stockings and 
The stockings, belt and cap are same color as trimming on 
Well tailored and a good uniform that is sold by 


Uni- 


Lettering furnished without ex- 


You Can Get This Uniform by a 
Little Hustling 


Boys, we will send you this nice uniform, postpaid, if you will 
act as our subscription representative and send a elub of just five 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
is now only 40¢ to January 1, 1916. 
stops when the time is out. 
ever had offered to him in a good farm paper. 
club of five trials in your own neighborhood. 
your uniform early and be ready for the first game. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and all pitch in and 
get new suits all around? 
Let us tell you about it. 


Special rate on trial orders 
Paper comes every week and 
There's the biggest value any farmer 
You can easily get & 

Get busy and earn 


We witl make a special proposition on 
Work together and you 
Be independent and earn your 

Best of all you will give every 
We want to introduce the paper 


into a lot of new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such a liberal offer. 


Now itis up to you. 


Do you want a nice baseball suit? 


Here is one you can easily and 


quickly earn if you will go after it with some real American boy enthusiasm and push, 
Drop us a card and we will work with you. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


a emcee a ee 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


May 21, 1915 








DIK peebiatens 


Your Pens 


Mest hog diseases are caused from 
neglect to keep the pens disinfected 
and free from foul odors. Filthy premises 
are sure places for the outbreaking of 
disease and lice. To keep your pens and 
troughs sanitary you can’t use anything 
better than Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 
It is a guaranteed louse killer and a sure destroyer 
of germs and foul odors. It is used by Dr. Hess 
himself, who is a qualified veterinarian, doctor 
of medicine and scientific stock raiser. 


Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant 


should be used In the hog wallow. Dip your hogs 
with it. Keeps the skin smooth and clear and free 
from parasitic skin diseases. Nothing better for 
disinfecting pens, stables, troughs, 
sinks, drains, garbage cans, etc. It’s 
always untform in strength—therefore 
safe to use and sure in results. 
One gallon Dip makes 70 gailons 
solution. Sold in pint bottles, 
quarts, half-gallon and gallon 
cans, also in barrels. 


Send for free Dip Book. 
If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write fo 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 






















Coal Bills 
Cut Way Down! 


’ How? 


smash those awful prices on coal by ship- 


Send for price list and § 


booklet cxplaining how we 


ping direct from the mines to those who 
are willing to buy four or five tons ata time. 


Our Offer: Send no money in advance; 

® pay for coal on arrival, if 
satisfied, after you have seenit. Quality guaran- 
teed; weight guaranteed at the mines-—-you weigh 
it yourself on delivery, on scales you know are 
right. This offer is only for those who will buy 
four or five tons at one time. 


Cut down those awful coal bills. 
N rit t i 


rite for free bookiet, -e list ar 


P 
full explanation of this direct offer. 


The Burton Page Company 
3845 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 4565, Chicago 














Fireproof, weatherproof, clean, rea- Fel 
sonable in cost, durable—specially } == WOlla es 
adapted for construction of farm aa 
buildings. Sgid by weight by lead- doe wo 

ing dealers. APOLLO ROOFING is 
made from the well known APOLLO 
Best BLoom Galvanized Sheets. oe 
These shects are also unexcelled 
for Silos, Tanks, Culverts, Cisterns 
and forms of exposed sheet metal 
work. You should use no other. 
Send for ‘Better Buildings” book. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, | — = 
General Offices: Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALIGHTNING RODSA 
9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 

A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete with 
full directions for installing. No agents. 
You get wholesale price. 

Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 

Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 
securely protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will protect yours. Write postal for 
FREE book on lightning protection. Tells 
inter- 


ROOFING AND + 
1OING 








S'LOS AND 
TANKS 2 




















plainly just the facts you will 
ested in. Ask for it today. 


emewg® OUR SHEPHERD'S FRIEND 
pf) AND GUIDE” SENT FREE! 


Sheep, how 





Gives Modern Methods of Handlin 


em. Money 








“Worm Destruction” 


tells how to destroy worms in 
Hogs, Sheep and Horses 
Vand is sent free on request. 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
“"— 355 W. Kuron Street, Chicago, ills. 










Please mention this paper when writing. 








- Tinkham Bros. Tide-Mill 


BY j.- f. TROWBRIDGE 


CHAPTER XXIX 
REBUILDING THE DAM 


They the mill and floated 


the mud-sill in place while there was yet 


hastened to 


water enough in the fast draining chan- 


nel. It was a foot deep when they began; 


it was not much more than ankle deep by 
the time they had got ready to make the 
trench for it. ° 

On the of the 
Mart and Lute and Rupert began at once, 
with pick and spade and hoe, to dig out 
the the while 
tush, with Rodman’s assistance, 
out a plan suggested by Lute for 
rid of more of the water. 


arrival younger boys, 


heside old spilings; 


gravel 
carried 
getting 


It was a modification of Lute’s first 
idea of a temporary dam. The mill- 
sluice was opened, and the water that 


came down from above drained into it by 
means of a diagonal line of boards set up 
edgewise and supported by short stakes. 
A hatchet and a hoe in lively hands made 
a quick job of it; and some of the same 
boards served which were afterwards to 
be used in the dam. 

“We shan't care much for the 
you know, after the mud-sill is laid,’’ said 
Rush; ‘“‘then those boards can come up.” 

Meanwhile, the simple device was found 
exceedingly useful. For though the water 
came down for a time in a constantly 
dwindling stream, it began at length to 
increase in volume, showing a consider- 
able escape at the bridge. The drain 
turned it easily into the sluice, however; 
so that in throwing out the loosened 
gravel the spade and hoes kept the trench 
also tolerably free from water. 

The moon shone brightly. It not 
very hard digging, and in an unexpected- 


water, 


was 


ly short time the new bed was made 
ready for the mudssill. This was then 
pried into it, one side being set close 
against the spilings, and secured in its 
position by stakes driven close against 
the other side. Each stake was then 
firmly nailed to the sill. 

“This is j-j-jolly,” said Lute. ‘Now fi 
We can only get the spilings nailed be- 
fore there’s a deluge!” 


To do that, the boys had first to dig out 
some of the gravel on the upper side of 
the spilings. These they found in quite 
as good condition as they had expected, 
and the sill laid below the line cf 
broken tops, only two or three had to be 
patched, 

Never did 


being 


fellows work with 
greater energy and speed. As they were 
now engaged on the shady side of the 
row of spilings, Rod held the lantern; and 
the digging done, Rupe handed nails for 
the older ones to drive. 

A strange sight they 
in their rubber boots, 
and brigandish hats, there in the glim- 
mering river bed, by moonlight and lan- 
tern light, if only Dempford and Tammo- 
n awake to see. But all around 
them the two towns lay fast asleep, while 


young 


must have been 
splashed ciothes, 


set had hee 


the secret night work went on. 
The rapid hammering made merry mu- 
sic to the boys’ ears; for they now felt 


that the most difficult part of their task 
would soon be over. Rush kept the water 
scooped out of the new trench in advance 
of the nailers, and filled in the gravel 
after them. The sill, which had origin- 
ally rested on the river bottom, was now 
sunk to a level with its urface, only the 
notched ends of the line of spilings being 
left sticking out, “‘like the back fin of a 
b-b-buried sea-serpent,”’ Lute said. 

More than once in the meantime Rush 
had to spring to his line of boards, which 
an ever-increasing flow of water threat- 
ened to wash away. He, however, man- 
aged to keep them in place until the sill 
and spilings were safe, and the mud and 
gravel packed against them. 

Then the boards were to be nailed to 
the stakes. And though that part of the 
work might have been done in the water, 
it could be done much faster out of it; 
and no time was lost in running on the 
first tier. 

There had been originally two tiers of 
foot-wide planks above the sill. But now 
the sill had been sunk, and in order to 
make the dam as high as before, three 
tiers would be necessary. For the first, 
the boys used some narrower stuff they 
had, running it clear across the flash- 
board opening. The best of the old planks 
served for the second. Finally, for the 
upper tier, the boards were taken from 
the diagonal drain. And it was time. 
A rush of water was sweeping them off. 

“There must be a big wash-out under 
the Argonauts’ gate!’’ Rush said. “Do 
you suppose there’s any chance of the 
abutments being undermined, or that the 
bridge will be in danger?” 


“Let ’em be undermined!” exclaimed 








Lute, ‘‘and let the b-b-bridge be in dan- 


ger! What’s that to us!’ 

“Good enough for Tammoset and 
Dempford, for tearing our dam away!” 
said Rupe. 

“Besides,” said Mart, with a nail in 


one corner of his mouth, “‘after the bridge 
is gone, the little commodore’s yacht can 
pass with the mast up. That’s to be con- 
sidered.”’ 

No serious fears for the bridge were 
entertained, however; and it was hoped 
that the gate would hold until the flood- 
tide came to carry the borrowed lumber 
back up into the lake. 

As soon as the spilings were nailed, the 
two younger boys had got a basket and 
a garden rake, and gone to catching fish. 
The rake served to snatch them out of 
the shallows in which they were still 
flopping, and the basket was before long 
filled with fine alewives, measuring near- 
ly a foot in length. As they were taken 
on their way up into the lake to spawn, 
they were in excellent condition. Eels, 


too, might have been secured, if the boys 
had known how to hold the slippery crea- 
tures or to keep them in the basket after 
they were caught. 

One thing of 


interest they fished out 


| 





ee 

Letty had gone to bed, but she t 
was now awake, and had to get yy pi. 
rejoice with her mother over the wa 





news. Then the three older hoyg a 
peared, begrimed and streaked from wad 
to foot, from old slouched hats to Tubber 


boots; haggard but hilarious, hardh; 
knowing they were tired, but knowing 
very well they were hungry, and pate 
for congratulations and gingerbreag 


The pride and happiness of the 
household did not, it is to be presumeq 
prove extensively epidemic in the tie 
towns, when it was discovered and told 
swiftly from mouth to mouth that the 
dam, after being destroyed with such 
pomp and circumstance, had heen Tee 
placed as if by magic in a single night 

What the Argonauts thought of it after 
their late jubilation does not appear. 4 
glimmer of light is perhaps thrown Upon 
the subject by an article from the loca} 
newspaper, which I find pasted in Mart’s 
interesting scrap-book. 

Much the larger part of it was eyj. 
dently written and set up in the siley 
hours of that same moonlit night whea 
the Tinkham brothers were busy with 
their magic. A glowing description is 
given of the magnificent uprising of the 
sister towns, and the inspiring spectacle 
of their united people gathering in maj. 
esty and might, and putting an end to, 
grievance which had been too long ep. 
dured. 

Only brief allusion is made to the ape 
pearance of the crippled mother on the 
bank—“a somewhat painful incident, that 
marred the otherwise perfect Satisfac. 
tion which must have filled every patri. 
otic heart on this glorious occasion.” 

Then followed this postscript: 

“Since the above was put in type, we 
have learned with very great surprise 
that the dam has been rebuilt! Unable te 
credit so astonishing a rumor, we de. 
spatched our reporter to the spot early 


little 











—— 








The First Lesson in the Art of Patience. 





of a puddle; it was neither an eel nor an 
alewife, but a small sledge hammer which 
had been missing from the shop 
ever since the night when the blades of 
the mill wheel were broken. This dis- 
covery confirmed their belief that it had 
been stolen for the occasion, and after- 
ward flung in the river. 

Birds were now singing, and the broth- 


back 


ers had the growing daylight to finish 
their work by. The platform and fish- 
Way were repaired. The dam had no 
“apron,” as Lute declared it ought to 


have, and should have some day, to pre- 
vent the water that poured over from 
washing out the river bed below. Du- 
shee’s way having been to fill with stones 
and gravel any holes thus formed. 

It was sunrise by the time the last 
plank was sawed, and the end of the dam 
against the Dempford shore stanched with 
stakes and earth. Then the tide came 
up, meeting the water that came down, 
and forcing it back. The boys put away 
their tools and stood on the platform, 
splashed and muddied, but picturesque 
and triumphant, regarding their complet- 
ed work. 

“Now let ’em come on with-«their writs 
to prohibit us from doing what is already 
done” exclaimed Rush. 

“Writ or no writ,’’ replied Mart, wiping 
his bespattered face, ‘it’s something to 
say the dam was back again by daylight 
the morning after the two towns had 
their big jubilee tearing it away.” 

‘“‘Besides,’”’ said Lute, “it will let ’em 


know the T-t-tinkham brothers are no 
t-t-triflers. Now hurry in, boys, with 
your fish, and tell mother we and the 


dam are right side up with c-c-care.” 

The widow had been up nearly all night 
keeping her chair or her lounge, and 
sleeping little, while anxiously awaiting 
the result of her sons’ extraordinary un- 
dertaking. Great, therefore, was her joy 
when the younger ones came in, announc- 
ing its success, and lugging their basket 
of fish. 





the next forenoon, not doubting tha 
those who started it were deceived by 
some illusion. He found it only too true 
The dam had been entirely reconstructed 
within twelve hours of the time when at 
least two hundred people looked on and 
saw it, as was supposed, finally and for- 
ever destroyed! 

“How the feat was accomplished is 4 
complete mystery. There is evidence that 
the water was stopped at the bridge. Per- 
sons were heard at work under it late 
that night—‘spearing ells,’ th: said. 
Some lumber belonging to the Argonauts 
was found adrift in the lake the next 
morning, bearing such marks of rough 
usage that there is no doubt it had played 
an important part in this strange drama. 
It is believed that it was placed across 
the channel, between the abutments, bY 
means of posts, one of which still re 
mained in position against the upper rail- 
ing of the bridge at ten o’clock the next 





morning, The rest of the temporary gate 
—if there was one—had been carried uP 
into the lake at flood-tide. The posts— 
the ends of which were found battered, 


like the edges of some of the boar/s—had 
also been borrowed of the Argonauts. 10 
make the members of our honored boat 
club contribute in this way to the Te 
building of the dam was a piece of impu- 
dence which may be termed simply ©” 
lossal. 

“Our reporter states that many Tam- 
moset and Dempford people visited the 
locality in the morning, to assure them- 


selves by the testimony of their ow? 
eyes, that the dam was indeed there. 
Comments were various. If the young 
mill owners worked all night in replac- 
ing it, it would seem as if they must 
have required rest the day after: but 4 


ebb-tide the mill was going, an: fess» 


were busy at work as if nothing | 
had happened. The general im: 
seems to be that, whatever else 
said of them, they are smart.” 


(Continued next week) 
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GENERAL INTEREST 
Oleomargarine Output—During April of 
this r the oleomargaririe output was 
“ei pounds more than it was the 
a yuth a year ago. The total, in- 


both colored and_ uncolored, 
to 6,082,237 pounds. This was 
million pounds less than was 
March this year. 

Rural Delivery Service Extended—Post- 
General Burleson expects to be 





nas 
ene a million more rural patrons be- 
fore July 1, 1915, This is to be accom- 
plish wi thou t additional cost to the 
department, as savings have been accom- 
plished by making various changes and 
com! itions. In April operating ex- 
penses were reduced by $177,644, and the 
sun is utilized to start 263 new routes. 


Condition of Winter Wheat—The gov- 
ernment bulletin issued April 7th reports 
the condition of winter wheat April ist 
over the entire country as 88.8 per cent 
of normal, as compared with 95.6 per cent 
on April lst a year ago, 91.6 per cent on 
April 1, 1913, and 87.6 per cent as the av- 
erage condition on April 1st for the past 
ten years. The condition in Ohio is quot- 
ed as 87, in Indiana 90, Illinois 9), Michi- 
gan 85, Wisconsin 90, Minesota 89, Iowa 
64. Missouri 86, South Dakota 97, Nebras- 
ka 86, Kansas 89, 


Buckwheat in Germany—A German sci- 
entist who has been investigating differ- 
ent foods has concluded that buckwheat 
may be safely eaten by human beings. 
He advises that it be mixed with wheat 
flour at the rate of about one part of 
buckwheat to four parts of wheat flour. 
When thus mixed, he says it makes an 
elastic, tough dough, which rises well 
with yeast, and furnishes a well-tasting 
bread. Previous to war times, buckwheat 
was used in Germany chiefly as a food 
for live stock. Now it is being urged to 
plant more of it to help out the supply 
of wheat 


Report of Kansas Department of Agri- 
culture—The nineteenth biennial report 
of the Kansas state board of agriculture 
for the vears 1913 and 1914 is being dis- 
tributed. The book is a valuable com- 
pilation of information of interest to 
Ka s farmers. Secretary Mohler has 
picked the crenm of what has been pub- 
lished in agricultural papers, bulletins, 
and special articles for this volume. Sub- 
jects discussed include schools and 
churches, social centers, public highways, 
agricultural fairs, coéperation in Kansas, 
farm bureaus, irrigation, farm manage- 
ment, domestic economy, agricultural en- 
gineering, soils, field crops, live stock, 
dairying, pouitry culture, entomology, 
etc. Many pages are devoted to statis- 
tical information of Kansas crops and of 
its live stock. 








Government Employment Bureau—Dur- 
ing February and March of this year, 
1,245 tage were directed to work 
through efforts of the government em- 
ployment bureau. The bureau was or- 
ganized in January, the Department of 
Labor, Postoffice Department and the De- 
partment of Agriculture coéperating. The 
field officers cf thé Office of the Immigra- 
tion Service have charge of the work. The 
country is divided into eighteen zones, 
and the one in charge of each zone is ex- 
Pected to keep in as close touch as pos- 
sible with the labor needs of all the other 
zones The bureau promises to be of 
much service as soon as its work be- 
comes more generally understood. There 
were nearly three times as many men 
Placed in employment during March as 
in February. Applications for help also 
came in faster. Distribution zones are 
located at Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, Galveston, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, St. Loius, Denver, 
Helena, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Washington, D. C. 





Additional Field | Notes 


. McMaster, W. B. Cook, Carpen- 
ter & Ross, Nelson Stead, and others sell 
C x ble lot of Short-horn cattle at 
a urg, Ill, on Tuesday, June 15th, 
ane best of the breed can be expected in 
this le, SO keep the date in mind.—Ad- 
vert £ Notice. 


W. B. Seeley, of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 


tus ’ of a cattle, who is just re- 
+ g from California, announces that 
s has four yearling bulls for sale, in- 
i “ng his Blackbird topped Trojan Erica 
= vail, which he can not use longer 
< vantage. He will be glad to show 
pective buyers the bulls, or to give 
ss “escription and prices by mail. 
‘da him if interested, mentioning Wal- 


: Farmer. —Advertising Notice. 

, : ©. Miller, of Lucas, Iowa, is offering 
a ‘ver of good young Short-horn bulls 
Mit e, of the best Scotch breeding. Mr. 
oS herd is now headed by Missie 
aa is, one of the best Scotch bulls to 
ind anywhere. See announcement, 

te Mr. Miller if interested in buy- 
; make him a visit at his fine home 
of Lucas, where he has around a 
ing ist Boren well improved.—Advertis- 
«’ c . 





_ A very convenient and popular corn crib 
is advertised by the Huber & Peterson 
Mfg. Co., of Cresco, Iowa, in their steel 
cribs. They illustrate their double crib, 
twenty feet long, with six feet on each 
side and eight foot driveway in the cen- 
ter, in their advertisement, and this is 
one of the popular styles. They have is- 
sued a hooklet giving full particulars in 
regard to the various styles of cribs, and 
they will be glad to forward a copy there- 
of to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on 
request.—Advertising Notice. 

A recent visit to the herd of Poland 
Chinas owned by Mr. Chas. H. Krumm, of 
Postville, lowa, found Charlie looking 
fresh and vigorous, and in his usual good 
humor. Charlie is optimistic over the 
hog situation—due no doubt to the sixty 
good pigs we saw running over the farm. 
His young Big Orange boar is going to 
cause a lot of the boys to “sit up and 
take notice’ if they outclass him. We 
will have some good things to say about 
this herd in a June issue. Watch for the 
announcement.—Advertising Notice. 

Twenty Hereford bulls that are big and 
beefy yearlings and two-year-olds, are 
advertised for sale by H. D. Clore, Lucas, 
lowa, who has been a breeder of Here- 
ford cattle for over thirty years. Mr. 
Clore had most of these bulls sold a time 
or two, but could not deliver them on ac- 
count of the quarantine. They are mostly 
of Beaumont breeding, and are described 
as rugged and thick, with full quarters. 
If interested in buying, Mr. Clore can un- 
doubtedly please you. Write him, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, or he will be 
pleased to have you mz uké him a visit.— 
Advertising Notice. 

Ray Cline, Knoxville, Towa, proprietor 
of a good herd of Angus cattle, is adver- 
tising a half dozen bulls for sale, of the 
popular Blackbird family. One of the 
oldest and best, a yearling, is sired by 
Black King of Homedale, and his dam is 
one of the best Blackbird cows in the 
herd—an extra good cow, of good size, 
type and quality. Others are sired by 
the former herd bull, Black Shine, also a 
Blackbird. Mr. Cline is a good cattleman 
and is raising a good class of Angus, as 
breeders already know. His herd is ex- 
ceptionally well bred, all but a few be- 
ing Blackbirds, and those not Blackbirds 
are Ericas and Prides. Write Mr. Cline 
if interested in buying, or make him a 
visit.—Advertising Notice. 


Good Luck herd of Poland Chinas, 
owned by Messrs. L. S. Fisher & Son, of 
Edgewood, Iowa, has in store at the pres- 
ent time 100 thriving spring pigs, besides 
a good number of fall boars and gilts 
that speak volumes for this firm of pro- 
ducers of the big, quality Poland China. 
The young herd boar, Longfellow’s Won- 
der, produced by this firm by F.’s Long- 
fellow and a daughter of Giant Wonder, 
is recognized as the best big boar for his 
age they ever owned. He is the sire of 
about one-third of the spring pigs, and 
these are all they could well hope for. 
F.’s Longfellow is being offered now on 
account of the retention of his son. We 
can say that Longfellow’s Wonder is not 
the only good thing this boar has sired. 
The best fall boars and the best fall sows 
in the herd are by this boar, and the best 
gilt in their last February sale was his 
daughter. She sold for $97.50. If look- 
ing for an 8$00-pound two-year-old in thin 
form, that breeds like clock-work, = 
is guaranteed in every detail, buy F.’ 
Longfellow. One of his fall boars will 
win money at any state fair. Two of 
them—October farrow—will weigh 250 
pounds e aps more. The Fish- 
ers are capital hog breeders. You al- 
ready know this if you ever visited them. 





The Wallaces’ Farmer representative 
recently enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. 
H. H. Diers, of St. Olaf, Iowa. Scotch 
Short-horns, big Poland Chinas and Du- 
roc Jerseys receive here the attention of 
a careful husbandman. Mr. Diers not 
only has thoroughbred stock of all kinds, 
but he maintains a thoroughbred farm as 
well. It is a splendid farm to visit, for 
the voung man whose ambitions are to 
breed good stock and conduct a well- 
regulated farm. Something like twenty- 
five or thirty splendid daughters of Omega 
Sultan grace Mr. Diers’ pastures. Omega 
Sultan was long in use in Mr. Dier’s herd, 
and as a proven sire is yet to be equaled. 
He was sold through Wallaces’ Farmer 
to Peter McMillan, of Traer, Iowa, for 
something over $700, at an advanced age. 
At the head of the herd at the preesnt 
time is Browndale Memory, a September 
yearling, by Fond Memory. He is a line 
bred Whitehall Sultan, and individually is 
the best bull Mr. Diers ever owned. One 
crop of calves was dropped on the farm 
by Cruickshank Fashion, and owing to a 
mishap he was sent to market. Two hun- 
dred spring pigs are in evidence just now, 
one hundred of each breed, and all from 
twenty-eight sows. The Duroc herd is 
headed by D.’s Golden Model, by. Golden 
Model 2d, and the Poland China Ferd is 
headed by Big Model, a N@braska bred 
boar, and a grandson of Hillcroft Half 
Ton. In a later issue we will have more 
to say regarding Mr. Dier’s stock.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

GOOD ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 

W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, well 
known as a reliable breeder of Angus 
cattle, writes: ‘‘With reference to the 
Angus bulls I am offering, will say that 
I have two splendid, smooth, beefy fel- 
lows that are September yearlings. One 
is a Blackbird sired by Imp. Earl Eric 
of Ballindalloch, and out of B lackbird of 
Cherokee 14th. The other is a Pride of 
Aberdeen sired by Ex and out of a large 
cow that I have shown successfully at 
Targe fairs. I also have another good 
bull of serviceable age sired by the cele- 
brated K Pride family, his dam being 
Kensington of Homedale, a cow that 
believe is one of the deepest, thickest and 
heaviest that the breed affords. Ex is a 
Trojan Erica son of Earl Eric of Ballin- 
dalloch, has weighed 2,175 pounds Lee 
out being highly fleshed. He was cha 
pion bull at the northern Iowa fairs tn 
1912-13. I also offer a few females, in- 
cluding young cows bred to Bredo 2d, a 
choicely bred Blackbird bull, that I se- 
cured to use on the get of Ex. I will 
price these cattle reasonably, and would 





be pleased to have prospective buyers 
come and inspect them."’ Mr. Austin is a 
mighty good man to do business with, 
and our’ readers who are unable to visit 
him will get satisfactory service in send- 
ing him mail orders.—Advertising Notice, 


PLANS FOR BARNS. 


A very interesting and instructive book- 
let giving plans for cattle barns, has 
been issued by the J. E. Purter Co., of 622 
Fremont St., Ottawa, Ill, and they ad- 
vise us that they will be glad to send a 
copy of this booklet to any of our readers 
who write them, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and who tell them the number 
of cows they have, and when they plan 
to build or remodel. The J. KE. Porter Co. 
will not only be glad to send you their 
barn plan booklet, but they will be 
pleased to help you make plans to remod- 
el your barn so as to make it the most 
convenient possible. They are makers of 
barn fixtures, making a specialty of the 
things that make the barn convenient 
and easy to work in. There is no ques- 
tion but that the remodeling and fixing 
up of the barn pays big, as live stock are 
quick to respond to good surroundings. 
The J. E. Porter Co.’s booklet will be 
interesting to a large number of our 
readers, and it is certainly worth having. 
—Advertising Notice. 


STYLES IN MEN’S CLOTHES. 


A neat little booklet giving the styles 
in men’s clothes, and a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in their famous Cloth- 
craft No. 5130 suit, can be had by writing 
the Joseph & Feiss Co., of 681 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, makers of Cloth- 
craft all wool clothes, which sell at from 
$10 to $20 per suit or overcoat. This com- 
pany have a big, clean, well lighted fac- 
tory, and they have made a specialty of 
making medium priced clothes, until they 
have reduced it to a science. They take 
pride in their Clothcraft suits and over- 
coats; they finish them well even down 
to the smallest detail, and see that their 
trade mark is on every garment, as this 
is their guarantee of satisfactory service 
and quality. There is a Clothcraft deal- 
er in a good many towns in Iowa, and 
the Joseph & Feiss Co. will be glad to 
send you not only a sample of their fam- 
ous blue serge, but likewise a letter of in- 
troduction to their dealer.—Advertising 
Notice. 


A BOOK EVERY FARMER SHOULD 
HAVE. 


A 28-page booklet attractively illus- 
trated, giving plans and showing how to 
make a dozen house and barn buildings, 
has been issued by the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Assn., of Dept. 101 Hi- 
bernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., and 
they advise us that they will be glad to 
send a copy of this booklet to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough in- 
terested to write them therefor, mention- 
ing the paper. For the convenience of 
those who wish it, they have placed a 
coupon in their advertisement on page 
795, which can be used, or if you repro- 
duce this coupon on a postal card or ina 
letter, it will answer the same purpose. 
The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will not only be glad to send 
you the book on carpentry, which con- 
tains twelve plans, but likewise their silo 
book, which contains. silo plans; their 
Farm Needs book, with eight plans, and 
their Special Barn book, with four plans. 
If you want any one of these books, just 
mark a cross in the square opposite the 
name of the book, or if you would like 
to have all of them, just mark a cross 
opposite each book, or mention all of 
them in a letter or postal card request, 
and they will come by return mail. An 
idea of some of the things told about in 
the books can be gained by referring to 
their advertisement, and the plan there- 
in, showing how to make a self-support- 
ing roof for a hay barn. The Southern 
Cypress books come in convenient pockte 
library form, so that they are easy to 
carry and always handy for use. The 
Southern “ypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 
is composed of a large number of lumber 
companies having cypress mills, and they 
will be glad to tell you about cypress and 
what it means in all kinds of farm build- 
ing.—Advertising Notice. 


A GUARANTEED ENSILAGE CUTTER. 
The Hocking Valley Mfg. Co., of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, makers of the Hocking Val- 
ley blower ensilage cutter, call attention 
to the fact that it is very strong and dur- 
ably made, and that it is guaranteed 
against blowing up. They also call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that their 
cutter is light in draft and that it has 
unusual capaciy They have issued an 
interesting circular giving the informa- 
tion the prospective buyer would like to 
have with regard to their cutter, and they 
invite our readers to send for it. Either 
a postal card or letter request will bring 
it by return mail.—Advertising Notice. 


TARKIO CHAMPION FEED AS A BAL- 
ANCE FOR THE CORN RATION. 


A company that has produced a molas- 
ses feed under the name of Tarkio Cham- 
pion Molasses Feed, which has_ been 
widely use by feeders all over the corn 
belt, is the Tarkio Champion Feed Co., 
of 561-7 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Under the title of ‘Direct 
Testimony,’’ they have reproduced letters 
from a good many feeders, telling of the 
satisfactory results they have received 
from feeding Tarkio Champion molasses 
feed, and they will be glad to send you 
this book, and to answer any questions 
you may wish to ask with regard thereto. 
The analysis of their feed shows 1,700 
pounds of nutrients, whereas the stan- 
dard reports show but an average of 1,229 
pounds of nutrients in cottonseed meal. 
They point out that, based on a price of 
$30 per ton, the cottonseed would cost 
$11.70 per ton more for its actual feed 
value than the Tarkio Champion molasses 
feed. One of the features of their feed 
is that it is predigested in the process of 
manufacture, and it is very palatable. 
The cattle like it, and it does not scour 
them, and they thrive well upon it. The 
Tarkio Champion Feed Co. will be glad 
to answer any questions our readers may 
wish to ask with regard to their feed, and 





they are satisfied that. those who inves- 
tigate will be quick to appreciate its 
spiendid value.—Advertising Notice. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLE ROOFING. 


A roofing which has proved very popu- 
lar not only in town, but also on the 
farms, is the asbestos shingle roofing of 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. It makes a 
fine appearance, gives protection from 
fire, and when this roof is once on, it 
means an improvement that will last for 
years without any attention. The H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co. are roofing specialists 
—and they not only make asbestos shin- 
gles, but every buyer of their roofing is 
urged to register his roof with them. It 
is then their liability to keep track of 
this roof, and to see that it is giving sat- 
isfactory service, which they do by means 
of a large fieid force. They do not allow 
their customers to be dissatisfied. In 
other words, they give service with their 
product, and if there is any J-M roofing 
which is not proving satisfactory, they 
will be only too giad to have the user 
notify them, and they will see that it is 
made satisfactory. Some very interest- 
ing literature has been issued by the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. with regard to 
asbestos shingles and their other roof- 
ings, and a postal card or letter request to 
them at New York City will bring it hy 
return mail. Our readers who are put- 
ting up buildings of any kind will be in- 
terested in their product.—Advertising 
Notice. 


A SMALL FARM TRACTOR. 


A farm tractor which is small but pow- 
erful, and which is particularly adapted 
to the use on farms of 160 acres up, and 
which sells at the very low price of $675 
f. o. b. Chicago, is the Mogul 8-16 ott 
burning tractor of the International Har- 
vester Co. An excellent idea of this 
tractor can be gained by referring to 
their advertisement on page 789, and by 
writing the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, Tll., a postal card or letter re- 
quest, they will be glad to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask with re- 
gard to the tractor, as well as to send you 
complete literature telling the story of 
the tractor and the work it will do. They 
believe every farmer who has eighty acres 
or more under cultivation can use this 
tractor with profit, and it is a very simple 
tractor to run. There are no gears to 
shift. Pull ohe lever to move forward 
and another to reverse, and that is all 
there is to it. The literature the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. have issued with 
regard thereto will certainly prove ——— 
interesting. The advertisement on pag 
789 will also prove of interest, and oa 
suggest to our readers that they refer 
thereto, and write the International Har- 
vester Co. for the complete catalog, tha 
goes into details.—Advertising Notice. 


SOUTHERN COAL BY MAIL. 


A company that make a specialty of 
southern coal by mail in lots of four or 
five tons at a time, and from that up to 
a carload, is the Burton Page Co., 3845 
tavenswood Ave., Dept. 4665, Chicago, NL 
Their offer is this: Send for the coal, 
and pay no money whatever until its ar- 
rival. If satisfied after you have seen 
the coal, take it. The quality is guaran- 
teed, and the weight is guaranteed at the 
mine. oYu can weigh it yourself at de- 
livery on scales that you know are right, 
and can be sure of getting coal that is 
up to weight. This offer holds good on all 
orders for four or five tons sent at one 
time. Literature has been issued by the 
3Zurton Page Co., which they will be glad 
to send on request. We believe the com- 
pany are thoroughly reliable, or their ad- 
vertisement would not be accepted in 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


BORAX AS A PREVENTIVE OF FLIES. 


The manufacturers of the famcus brand 
of 20-Mule Team Borax, call particular 
attention to the fact, in a special adver- 
tisement on page 796, that by applying 
through a fine sieve or flour sifter two 
ounces of 20-Mule Team Borax to the can 
of garbage daily, that it prevents flies 
from hatching. Borax is a product which 
should be in every farm home. It is reec- 
ommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after extensive tests 
—and Bulletin No. 118 gives interesting 
facts with regard to its use.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

HOME PAINTING JOBS. 

This is the title of an instrictive and 
practical booklet on enameling, painting 
or varnishing old floors, walls, doors, pan- 
try shelves—in short, everything that 
needs refinishing. It has been issued by 
the Lincoln Paint and Color Co., of Dept. 
22, Lincoln, Neb., and they advise us 
that they will be glad to send it on re- 
quest. Lin-co-lae is the name of one of 
their products which is used to give a 
durable gloss finish to tables, chairs—in 
short, furniture of all kinds. The booklet 
the Lincoln Paint and Color Co. have 
issued will be interesting to a good many 
of the farm folks who read Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and either a postal card or let- 
ter request wiil bring it by return mail.— 
Advertising Notice. 


KEEP A GOOD DIP ON HAND. 


Wallaces’ Farmer believes that it will 
pay every live stock farmer to keep a 
good dip on hand, and to disinfect the 
barns and yards regularly. A dip that is 
recognized as one of the standards is 
Kreso Dip No. 1, made by Parke, Davis & 
Co., Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Detroit, Mich. They have issued some 
very interesting booklets, one telling how 
to treat mange, eczema, etc.; another on 
how to build a hog wallow which will 
keep hogs clean and Phe ulthy; another on 
how to keep hogs free from lice and para- 
sites. All of thces booklets are free, and 
the Parke, Davis & Co. will be glad to 
have you write for them. Kreso dip is 
Very extensively used. The large state 
fairs of the United States use it for dis- 
infecting purposes at fair time, and it 
can be obtained at practically every drug 
store. Our readers who do not find 
Kreso dip for sale in their town should 
write Parke, Davis & Co., and they will 
receive full particulars as to where it 
can be obtained.—Advertising Notice. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


‘hicago, Ma 17, 1915.—The sinking of 


the Lusitania proved a highly important 
trade of the United 





factor in the foreigi 











States, its uence being decidedly 1 
ening on si 1 diz is e have be ex- 
porting heavily to Evrope, and s sation- 
al declines in prices were made for wheat 
as well as for all the other er: I - 
visions also sold n h lov © ourse, 
reactions took place, and some recover- 
ies were witnessed in wheat, orn and 
oats, with prices much higher than 
year ago, especial for wheat. There 
are the customa reports of crop da 
age from Hess flv al bug I 
winter wheat states, but the weather 
been ideal for wheat and oats as a 
and it is an important fact that f 
last fall d oted 253,000 acre to [= 
ter i t, or & ”) acres more than a 
‘ ir ¢t r I 0 ] 1 , ,' ’ 
had to be abandoned, tl mallest w t 
wheat loss : ered i ften year Un- 
official reports te that tl y 
heat acreag c the Dakotas l < 
nesot: es 1 r oe t 1 t} } T 
( Tui tl t re ‘ ri } 
eT countr s cor ‘ ng WW } this co - 
try, it ma be said that India and A 
grentina have more heat to export than 
vear 0, while lat ’ ort e t t 
i ri ed for the novemeint 
14,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
rehar l Phere } been wild « P 
ment in tl ! rkets on tl Cc) igo 
Board of Trade, as weil as on the grain 
and vwroduce exchanges of other Ameri- 
can and foreign cities. Weathe condi- 
tions have continued favorable for farm 
work, including corn planting, yet a great 


deal of wheat, corn oats have been 





marketed here and el where, Still the 
Visible wheat suppl; United States 
shows weekly decreases, and it is much 


smaller than a year ago. 

When May opened, Chicago cold stor- 
age warehouses held 4,565,000 pounds of 
butter, comparing with 9,679,000 pounds 

vear ago, while 1,616,900 cases of egys 
were hel l, comparing with 1,094,000 cases 
a year earlier. Butter prices are lower 
than a week ago, with increased receipts, 
and sates 1re made at 24 to 26 cents per 
pound for firsts and extras, with extras to 


grocers at 29 cents for 





and 39 cents 


for prints. The better grades of fresh 
eges sell at 161%4 to 141% cents per dozen, 
with extras at 2045 cents for fillers and 
21! cents for irtons. Potatoes are 
wholesaling for 40 to 50 cents for old and 
at $5.50 to $5.75 pe barrel for new from 
Florida, Timothy seed sells at $4.50 to 
$6.50 per 100 pound clover secd at ' to 
$12.50 per 106 pounds, and flaxseed at 


$1.98 to $2.02 per bushel. 
Nothing will hold prices for cattle down 


long, and after eve temporary break in 
prices, the market go higher than ever. 
Predictions of $10 cattle have been made, 
and a sale the other day at $9.65 for ex- 
ceptionally prime little yearlings brings 
that price not so extremely distant. It 


is, of course, simply a case of an increa 











ing demand and decreased offe £ with 
a much 1 r consumption ¢ i 1 il 
over the country than a few \ kS ago 
The best demand runs. strong! on fat 


of medium 





steers have 








é even if they still ive to sell much 
below the prices realized for fancy yvear- 
ling steers and hei Dairy stock sells 
the wor is is ni ee even dairy 
cows and “bu lis are bringing much better 


prices than they did at their lowest time 
this year. With inadequate receipts of 


cattle in western markets, the big pack- 








ing f are experiencing so much trou- 
bie I £ s iny fat eves as 
they re for their trade, that some 
of them sending buyers to Kentucky 

other states in search of fat cattle, 





and one firm recently bought Canadian 
distillery fed cattle in Canada for June 
delivery, at $9 per 100 pounds, it is re- 
ported. As a general rule, stockmen are 
turning their thin cattle on grass, pas- 
turage being unusua f 
thin cattle are being shipped 
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practice given in selli 
etudents furnished set of 


ext books free, w 
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Learn Auctioning 





Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES. 
14 N. Sacramen to Blvd., 
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Polled Durham Bulls 


Six Herd Headers 
Double Standard 


Strong ia Scotch and Polled blood. Sons 
sons of Champion of lowa X4739-27 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, — Chariton, lwa 
HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and heifers. IJnci uded is an extra go bull 
sired by the grand champion, Koan } Apo 
indian Hun ducks and Bz ! 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles West 
of Kansas City. Call or write. 
¢. J. WOODS, Chiles, IKhansas 


IRA CHASE & SONS 
BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of I ble Standard _Ponlea 

nds -horns. Herd | by 
A1LO40L Bez 
bulls for sale: also fe 


Polled uvhana 


Several bulls of serviceable ages 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


‘rand. 































, also a few fe. 











Cc H EST ER WHITES. 


Ne ee 


O. I. C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


All ages: bred gilts, service males, fall pigs either 
sex. Special prices on trios not akin. We have 409 
to pick from and they are all bred from prize wip- 
ning stock on both sides. More prize winning blood 
than any other r herd in the country. Wes €.0, 
D.. subject to your inspection. Write for show 
record and ‘histor y of Lerd. 


HARRY T. CRANUELL, Cass , Gass City, Mich, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Two late spring boars for sale by Minn. 1 anda 
number of fall boar pigs sired by O. K. Mikado 2d, 




















grand champion boar Kansas state fair, 1913. Alsoa 
few outstanding gilts bred for May farrowing 
G xO. B BOBST, Ha upton, lowe 





Q. L.¢ C. AND Cc K ESTER Ww HATE boars 
ad gilts, all ages. Prolitic. large 
-raimmune. Fred Ruebusb, Sc fota Hl. 
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“Proud Cherry”? : 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. ‘0. MoMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, iowa 


ile south of Superior. 





. es Quality and large litter Spe- 
cial prices. C. BEATY, Astoria, Ill. 
PPR ARPA IID eee rw na 










ief and Proud ¢ plone be ar, 
herd of cham n bred Durocs. A few f t 
n Chief Model for sale. One is a real s now 
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GEO. = "ROMEY, 


Pl “ase men tion. Ww val laces’ 








Duroc Boars—Short-horn Buils 


Utility Stock Farm offers for sale several good 
Duroc Jersey fall boars and two roan Short. 
horn bulls. W d also spare some sows bred to 
our herd boar. Crimson Royal. 


S. 0. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 


Buroc Jersey Boars 


10 Fine Summer Boars 10 
15 a Sized Gilts 15 
Bred for May and June farrow. 


L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, jowa 




















Jum bo and a son of the 





>. F. MARMION, 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
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CHOICE BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA FALL BOAR 


noted #1500 boar, Longfeilow Jr. Big. growthy, let igtby 
Will pay express charges on the first ten orders. 


Farmington, lowa 





40 Head of Cholera Immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


eee BOARS 


grand eae Pp sion boar of 
B “ 








son of the 1100 pou 





Poiand-China Boars 
BIG _— — 








Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, 


| Picase mention this paper when writing. 


FOR SALE 


Bio Type Poland- Chinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow, 4 
ages: one aged herd boar; one yearling _ fall 
boar; spring pigs. Priced to sell. Write partl- 
culars and describe what you want. We’ ie till your 
order. Address 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, fowa 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

ee. address and number stamped on tags. 
cate alog : and samples free on request. 

:. s Burch S <0. J: SW. Hurea St. Chicago 




















REPPERT, BURGE and Others, Sateen 





TO xE 


Norway, Linn 


some 


A superb lot of heifers sired by Stand 
( ws and ellers bred ys ard, Dist u 
I I aing a ndivida 


Tow’s Great t Hereford Offering 


W FARM, NEAR 
Go., lowa, Tuesday, June 1 
50 Head—25 Buils, 25 Females 


The Greatest Offering of Herefords Ever Sold From Fairview Farm 


with calves 


illustrated catalog. 


Disturber 


Me mntion W allaces’ 


CYRUS TOW, Norway, iowa 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 














Ma ds Thome and F, E, Jack- 
vA Be ey. D. 

Ma Jourhwest Iowa Breeders’ Asso- 
sa , Shenandoah, lowa; C. F. Mitch- 

¢ Shenandoah, lowa, Manger. 

uM: ‘o> Cc, E. Gibbs and Henry Moll, 
‘Klemme, Iowa. 

aa Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
Ju »—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, iowa. 
5u —Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
Po —_J, E. McCoy, German Valley, Ill. 
Jui -{. S. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 
Pants _Geo. W. Cline, Pilot Mound, Ia. 


June Cc. J. McMaster, W. B. Cook, 
penter & Ross, Nelson Stead and 


Brown, Galesburg, Ill. 


Jur "Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
Oct. James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Jowa. 
Oct Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
0.1.2 J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 2 E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 
] 
r ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
June 1 and 2—Chas._ Escher & Son and 
Escher & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 


Se} \W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

June 1—Cyrus “'ow, Norway, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 





Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Towa. 

Feb. °—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
lowa. 

Mar. 3—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinge advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 


fssue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ication or spec ial position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
oan be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 

s, however, can usually be inserted if received 
is Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


McCOY’S er” DISPERSION 











At German Valley, Ill., on Friday, June 
4th, Mr. J. E. McCoy will disperse his 
entire herd of sixty-five head of high- 
class cattle. This herd was founded by 
Coffman Bros. several years ago, they 
buying the best of the breed for founda- 
tion stock. This sale affords the best 
opportunity that will occur in the state 
this year for our readers to secure strict- 
ly good, reliable Scotch matrons or a 
yaluable herd bull. They head their list 
of bulls with the herd bull Columbus 
386814, and we heartily commend him to 
any breeder who wants a strictly first- 
dass herd header. He is a beautiful red 





roan, level lined, mellow covering, and 
large. His breeding makes any Short- 


horn man want him. Sired by Crown 
Prince, by Cumberland Chief, by Cum- 
berland’'s Last. His da mis C olubmia 8th, 
by Lavender Clipper, by Choice Goods— 
being closely related to Choice Goods and 
Cumberland’s Last, two of the greatest 
sires of the breed. His get in the herd 
prove‘ him an excellent sire. Twenty 
cows sell with calves at foot by him. 
Ten of the best heifers in the herd sell 
bred to him, which should greatly en- 
hance their value. We predict a great 
future for Columbus if he_ should fall 
into good hands. The breeding matrons 
are large, reliable specimens of the breed, 
as nothing doubtful will be catalogued. 
The yearling and two-year-old heifers 
are especially attractive. Fifteen yearling 
heifers are sired by Emperor’s Pride, by 
Imp. Emperor, a sire of show cattle, ‘and 
one of the valuable sires of his day. Show 
prospects are numerous among this bunch 
of heifers. Spicy 2d, a nicely bred Vic- 
toria, is one of these, and parties wanting 
a show heifer for this fall should see af- 
ter her, as she will comply with all crit- 
ical demands. In fact, we earnestly com- 
mend this offering to our readers as the 
best tribes of the breed are represented, 
and the offering is also high class in 
character and merit. Few herds are so 
prolific and fertile. In our next issue 
we w ill eall attention to more of the 





valuable things included in the catalog. 
Send for it and note the valuable pedi- 
Bre S within its covers.—Advertising No- 


THE GIBBS-MOLL SHORT-HORN AND 
POLLED DURHAM SALE. 

It is a business class of Short-horns 
that make up the forty-eight lots cata- 
logued by C. E, Gibbs and Henry_Moll 

their public sale at Klemme, Iowa, 
th. It is largely due to the fact 
these breeders are overstocked that 








Causes them to make this sale. A num- 
ber of choicely bred Scotch cattle are 
list . among them being daughters of 
Ro iXnight, one of the most noted sons 
of the great March Knight; Prince Robin, 


the } i that has made an enviable repu- 
tat 1 in the M. L. Andrews herd; Baron 
ne t, the bull that Purdy Bros. used 
W ch success in their noted Missouri 


her _Shinestone, son of the Dunwoody 
bu Juno’s Heir; Blythesome Baron, one 
or ii. D. Parsons’ best productions, and 
i that made good in the Cahill Bros.’ 
‘er’, and in other herds before coming 
the Besides these Scotch cattle there 
ere some splendid Polled cows, several of 
w are roans such as will look good 
to every good cattleman. Besides, the 
& foler per cent of the offering is bred 
to the Scotch Polled bull, Royal Marigold, 


et f the best Polled Durham bulls in 
fe state. The fact that every cow in the 
= has produced a calf within the past 
“efe months will account for their not 
a in high flesh, and on the other 
Pe _ it will show the perfect working 
of ion of the herd. There is a string 
hm, o. bulls listed, ranging in ages 
i ten to fourteen months; then there 
a “couple of eighteen months bulls, 





one two-year-old and a tried bull named 
Rupert G., he being a son of Rupert R., 
bred by C. W. McDermott. Prairie Duke 
is a Polled bull got by Cragg’s Archer, 
and is of the Flora tribe. Please do not 
overlook the fact that there are some 
good Kirklevington cows listed, a family 
prominent in the Short-horn dairy rec- 
ord. Those who haven't the catalog can 
obtain same by addressing either of the 
gentlemn contributing to the sale. Read 
the final advertisement in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


UPPERMILL FARM SALE OF SCOTCH 
SHORT-HORNS, JUNE 2. 


It will be Villager day at Uppermill 
Farm, Wapello, Iowa, June 2d. On this 
date, Messrs. Weaver & Garden will sell 
a superior lot of Scotch cows and heif- 
ers, bred to the breed's great sire, Vil- 
lager. Forty-three cows and heifers have 
been listed for this important sale, all 
but six of them bred to Villager or with 
young calves at foot. As the demand 
for Villagers has been stronger than the 
supply, this will be the opportunity for 
breeders to secure a Villager calf: and it 
will be their best opportunity. The Vil- 
lager bulls are contracted for as fast as 
they are old enough, and some before. 
For this reason, those who have been 
hoping to get a Villager will do well to 
secure one or more of these good Scotch 
cows and heifers bred to Villager. It is 
not often that cows and heifers of as rare 
good breeding and individual excellence 
are offered at auction. Twenty-two of the 
forty-three females are heifers around 
two years old, some of them show heif- 
ers, and all of the right type and qual- 
ity. It looks like an opportune time to 
buy—it always is when such values are 
offered—and the man who buys at this 
sale is likely to get double value—a cow 
or heifer worth the money, and a Vil- 
lager calf to more than pay the bill, or 
a calf that will be worth more than the 
price paid for both cow and calf. The 
heifers include such atractions as Vil- 
lage Queen 2d, a winner last year and a 
good senior yearling for this year. She 
is a roan of the deep, thick pattern, sired 
by Villager, and belonging to the Cruick- 
shank Miss Ramsden _ family. Robin’s 
Glossie is another show heifer included, 
and would show as a two-year-old this 
year. Her dam is a daughter of Imp. 
Cock Robin, and her sire, Robin’s Al- 
bina, also carries a Cock Robin cross. 
Certainty 2d red, is one of the best bred 
Clippers that will be sold in any sale, 
and she is bred to Villager. Her sire is 
Morning Star, and her dam is close up 
to William of Orange, and with the Mar- 
auis of Zenda cross also. She is one of 
the most valuable cows in the auction. 
Graceful 6th is a splendid yearling Gwen- 
doline heifer, sired by Sultan’s Last, and 
bred to Villager. Salome 2d is another 
good yearling, a Secret, red, and bred to 
Villager. Village Blythesome 2d is an- 
other of the Villager plums in the offer- 
ing. Her dam is Blythesome Girl 5th, the 
highest priced cow Messrs. Weaver & 
Garden got in the Hanna dispersion sale. 
Gladys 2d and Cumberland’s Rosemary 
are a pair of good Cumberland heifers, 
the latter a Cruickshank Rosemary 
daughter of the champion King -Cum- 
berland 2d, and she will have a Villager 
calf at foot. The former is a Duchess 
of Gloster yearling, sired by Cumberland 
Again and bred to Villager. Uppermill 
Queen is a good roan yearling daughter 
of Sultan’s Last. Her dam is Queen of 
Diamonds, a Duchess of Gloster, sired by 
Imp. Diamond Count, he by the great 
breeding bull, Diamond Mine. The show 
heifer, Village Flower, is also included in 
this great offering. She is a daughter of 
Villager, and was undefeated as a calf. 
As a yearling she was junior and grand 
champion at Des Moines, and was the 
Jowa champion last year. She is now 
three years old, and belongs to the Flow- 
er Girl family. The bull offering includes 
Uppermill Lord, their last year’s first 
prize senior calf at Des Moines, where he 
won in a very strong class. Most of the 
other bulls are consigned to the sale, par- 
ticulars of which will be given next week. 
See announcemnt elsewhere in this issue, 
and write for the sale catalog, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


THE ESCHERS’ AND RYAN ANGUS 
SALE 


One hundred and ten head of Aberdeen 
Angus breeding ‘cattle have been listed 
for the two days’ sales to be held as fol- 
lows: June ist, Chas. Escher & Son, of 
Botna, Iowa, will sell fifty-five head, and 
June 2d, Escher & Ryan, of Irwin, iowa, 
will sell a like number. The breeders 

making these sales have been before the 
public for so many years that their rep- 
utation for breeding, importing and sell- 
ing meritorious cattle, and for square 
dealing, is widespread. Like their former 
sales, no cattle are listed for which there 
need be offered any excuse. They are 
firm believers in keeping their troubles at 
home. Fifty cows with calves at foot 
speak strong for the perfect condition of 
these herds. It is something to think 
about, to have an oportunity to buy cows 
with calves at foot by and bred to such 
bulls as are maintained in these herds. 
More specially, when they are imported 
cows, others from imported sires and 
dams, cows with show-yard merit and 
with breeding unexcelled. Prince Felzer, 
the grand champion of 1914, is at the 
head of the list. It is quite possible that 
there is not another Angus bull in Amer- 
ica that surpasses him. He is a wonder 
of the age. He figures largely in this 
event. Imp. Eurotas of Finlarig is no 
longer an experiment. Some of the great 
things in the herd and in the sale are of 
his get. Two very promising young bulls 
in service are Blac keapper of Leaside and 
Blackeap Bryce. Two young bulls in- 
cluded, of rich merit, are Protector E., by 
Prince Felzer, and Eliner, by Imp. Euro- 
tas. The former is a show bull of ex- 
ceeding worth. Endorus, Kimbo, Kango, 
Erebus 2d, Blueblood Lad 3d, and Ebner 
are worthy herd headers. But twenty 
bulls have been listed for the two days’ 
sale, and in view of the fact that they 
were selected from the one hundred and 
more raised, gives a hint at the kind 
one may expect to find. In Enigma of In- 





verness, we believe the greatest Erica 
cow to be offered anywhere will be found. 
She is one of Ed Davis’ best productions. 
She is by the show bull Equalizer, and 
out of Imp. Enigma of Laggan, by Edel- 
hof. She possesses nearly all that can 
be desired in the way of bovine excel- 
lence. Eulotta, the first prize junicr calf 
last year, goes in. Eblight of Cherokee 
and Krishna of Cherokee are conceded 
among the very best cows ever at Long- 
branch. The former, in particular. Brook- 
side Eline 2d, by Black Woodlawn, is 
most desirable. Her grand-dam _ being 
Imp. Eline of Balmoral, bred by the King 
of England, and that cost $525, at five 
months. Erica Ellen 13th, Blac keap of 
Alta 2d, Blackbird of Alpine ith, and 
Pridetta are cows of exceeding worth. 
The facts are that no breeder or farmer, 
it matters not where he lives or who he 
is, can attend these sales without being 
impressed with the quality of the stock 
offered. Read the advertisement on an- 
other page of this issue, and ask for the 
catalog. When writing for the catalog, 
please mention Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS SALE AND SHOW 
AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


On June 8th, at the Sioux City stock 
yards, Sioux City, Iowa, the American 4 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Assn. will hold 
its final spring bull show and sale. Fifty 
head of bulls will be shown and sold, and 
the large number offered insures every 
breeder who wants to buy a good herd 
bull, and every farmer who wants to se- 
cure bulls from which to raise the class 
of steers which have made the Aberdeen 
Angus famous as market-toppers on the 
big markets of the country, an opportuni- 
ty. There is every reason to expect that 
there will be bargains. The Aberdeen 
Angus Association defrays the expense 
of the sale and show with money appro- 
= from the treasury, and it gives 
0th the seller and the buyer an oppor- 
tunity that should not be overlooked. In 
the fifty head of bulls listed for this sale, 
there are Blackbirds, Ericas, Prides, 
Queen Mothers, Heatherblooms, and oth- 
er representative families, and they come 
from the leading herds of the country. 
Chas. Escher Jr., Escher & Ryan, Len 
H. Lamar, R. M. Anderson & Sons, A. C. 
Binnie, W. H. Smith, James Bros., J. B. 
Robertson, D. K. Robertson & Son, R. J. 
Fitzpatrick, and John Lakings are the 
contributors, and these names are a guar- 
antee of the quality of the offering. The 
bulls offered in this sale will be sold re- 
gardless of*the price they bring. If they 
do not bring more than beef price, they 
will go. We urge our readers who want 
to buy good Angus bulls either to head 
herds or to raise market topping steers 
from, to attend this sale. We are satis- 
fied they will find it well worth their 
while. If you want to get full particulars 
concerning the offering, just drop Chas, 
Gray, secretary of the Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders’ Assn., 817 Exchange Ave., Chi- 
cago, or Len H. Lamar, Storm Lake, Ia., 
a postal card or letter request, and they 
will be glad to send you catalog and an- 
swer any questions you may wish to ask 
with regard to the offering. The prizes 
offered for the show are contributed by 
the Sioux City Commercial Club, the 
Sioux City Stock Yards Co., and the In- 
terstate Fair Assn., and by the Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders’ Assn. Remmeber the 
date, June 8th.—Advertising Notice. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS OFFERED, 


Some excellent big, lengthy, fall boars 
are being offered elsewhere in this issue 
by Mr. Gustav Pufahl, of Luana, Iowa. 
Mr. Pufahl is also offering one of his 
herd boars, Giant Look. We have had 
much to say concerning the merit of this 
herd in the past few years, and we found 
it in excellent shape upon our visit there 
just recently. Four of the eight fall 
boars offered possess merit and size suf- 
ficient to warrant their use in high class 
herds, especially where a little more size 
and stretch are needed. They are very 
large and growthy in their present very 
moderate flesh. They are in ideal con- 
dition to give the buyer best service. 
Three are by Palamadez, and out of a 
daughter of Krumm’s Chief, called Top 
Price. Three are by Giant Look, the 
two-year-old boar now being offered. 
These boars are the strongest possible 
recommendation for Giant Look as a sire. 
He is a boar with exceptional foot and 
good bone, and is exceedingly smooth 
and even, with well filled hams. Mr. 
Pufahl is conservative in his_ prices. 
Those wanting something desirable will 
do well to get in touch with him. The 
big yearling, Big Exception, has come on 
fine. The 129 spring pigs are nearly all 
by him and Giant Look.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


SHENANDOAH SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Attention is again called to the South- 
western Iowa Short-horn Association sale 
—to be held at Shenandoah, Iowa, May 
26th, Wednesday of next week. Some 
forty head will be sold, half of which are 
bulls, and including the show yearling 
Scotch bull, Cumberland’s Pride, a roan, 
by True Cumberland 2d. A white show 
bull calf by the same sire, and other at- 
tractions in Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows, heifers and bulls make up the of- 
fering, as described last week. Write C. 
F. Mitchell, Shenandoah, Iowa, for the 
sale catalog, mentioning Wall: aces’ Farm- 
er, and keep the sale in mind as a good 
place to buy at bargain prices.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


FRENCH’S BELGIANS. 


It is a rare lot of Belgian stallions be- 
ing displayed by Mr. R. F. French, of Ine 
dependence, Iowa. Most of them were 
imported at a young age, and under Mr. 
French’s guidance have been developed 
into horses weighing from a ton to 2,300, 
and he has a three-year-old that looks 
like he might easily go to 2.500 pounds. 
State fair goers interested in Belgians 
will no doubt recall some of the best 
horses exhibited in the past few years 
as being owned by Mr. French. He also 
made a great showing at the Des Moines 
spring stallion show, winning second and 
seventh place. He has some colts com- 


already won honors at the state fair. The 
superior qualities. of the Belgian are in 
evidence at the French breeding and im- 
porting . establishment. None who visit 
it go away disappointed. Look up Mr. 
French's card in this issue.—Advertising 
Notice. 


THE HURLEY SHORT-HORN SALE. 
Come out to Hurley, S. D., next Tues- 
day, and touch elbows with the live wires 
of that state. The occasion of the gath- 
ering is the fifty head offering of prac- 
tically all Scotch cattle on that date. 
The two progressive breeders, E. J. 
Thompson and F, Kk. Jackson, are the 
main contributors. What they have done 
for the breed, and are still doing, is well 
worthy of cognizance of every enthusias- 
tic Short-norn breeder. L. B. Churchill, 
a neighbor, contributes:a few head. To 
the man wanting a good young bull we 
call particular attention to the six sired 
i the noted champion Superb Goods. All 
are Scotch and all present that breed 
type that must be had if one ever gets 
very far in the business. Buchan Goods 
2d is especially impressive. A very good 
likeness of him appears in the catalog. In 
females, no sweeter thing has come un- 
der our observation this year than Clara, 
by Village Denmark. She sells bred to 
Pride of Avon, one of the greatest sons 
of Avondale. The sale is full of extraor- 
dinary cattle carrying extraordinary ped- 
igrees. It is an offering that has been 
collected and bred up at great expense. 
Whether the people of the middle west 
will appreciate so many high class cattle 
is the question confronting the gentle- 
men making the sale. There is scarcely 
time for the catalog. If interested, at- 
tend the sale and judge for yourself.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN ASSOCIATION, FIELD 
MEN. 

At the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Short-horn 3reeders’ Association, 
arrangements were completed to place 
at the disposal of breeders the services of 
various feld men in different sections of 
the country. It is the duty of these rep- 
resentatives of the association to render 
every assistance in their power to own- 
ers of Short-horns. Being all men of 
wide experience in the business, these 
field men are in splendid position to ad- 
vise with beginners and breeders as to 
the best courses and policies to be pur- 
sued under stated conditions, to suggest 
choice of blood lines to be employed, to 
locate leaks, outline improvements—in 
short, to be of very valuable assistance 
to the breeders in their several regions. 
No charge is made for the services of 
these field men. Breeders desiring to 
confer with one of them need only inti- 
mate their wishes by letter to the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters, 13 Dexter Park 
Ave., Union Sfock Yards, Chicago, Il.— 
Advertising Notice. 

CYRUS TOW’S HEREFORD SALE, 

JUNE 1ST. 

On Tuesday, June ist, Cyrus Tow, of 
Norway, Iowa, will sell a great offering 
of Hereford cattle, undoubtedly the best 
that has yet been catalogued from his 
famous prize winning Fairview herd. Mr. 
Tow has been Iowa's most successful ex- 
hibitor of Herefords at leading stock 
shows, and there have been times when 
he has won more than any other exhibit- 


or. .He is also a popular member 
of the Iowa State Fair board. His 
offering for Tuesday, June 1st, numbers 


fifty head, twenty-five bulls and twenty- 
five cows and heifers. He includes a very 
fine lot of heifers, mostly around two 
years old, and sired by Standard and Dis- 
tinction. Some are show heifers, and all 
are of good type and quality. The dis- 
criminating buyer will be pleased with 
this offering. A few Disturber cows are 
included also. The cows and heifers are 
bred to Standard, Disturber Jr., and Gen- 
erous, whose calves show them to be su- 
erior sires. The bull offering is both 
arge and good. The catalog shows pho- 
tographic illustrations of animals in the 
sale. Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and try and be at the sale. See 
announcement elsewhere in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 

FIFTY HEAD OF SHORT-HORNS AT 

PUBLIC SALE. 


On Thursday, June 3d, Maasdam & 
Wheeler, of Fairfield, Iowa, will offer 
fifty head of high-class Scotch Short- 
horn cattle for sale. There will be forty 
cows and heifers and ten bulls. The get 
of Robin Snowball, a_ choicely' bred 
Cruickshank Victoria by Prince Robin, 
and the imported bull Proud Marshall, by 
Royal Stamp, are included in the sale. 
The cows and heifers either have calves 
at foot or are bred to one of these two 
good bulls. The offering is a valuable 
one, and wil afford those desiring either 
a breeding matron or a good bull an ex- 
cellent opportunity for selection. The 
sale will be held the day following the 
Uppermill Farm sale, at Wapello, so that 
buyers can arrange to attend both sales. 
The catalog is now ready for mailing, and 
gives interesting details with regard to 
the offering. Ask for a copy of it, and 
watch next week’s issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for further details.—Advertising 
Notice. 

HANDY WAGONS FOR THE FARM. 

During the next two months, one of the 
most convenient articles on the farm is 
the low down, broad tired, handy wagon. 
For a good many years, the Electric 
Wheel Co., of 55 Elm St., Quincy, TIL, 
have made a specialty of not only low 
down, handy wagons complete, but like- 
wise of wheels, by means of which your 
old running-gear can be quickly convert- 
ed into a low down, handy wagon. In 
haying time, the low down, handy wagon 
saves lots of labor, and the broad tires 
save the field, and no matter how hot the 
weather gets, you do not have any wheel 
trouble. The Electric Wheel Co. have 
issued some very interesting literature 
with regard to both their wagons and 
wheels, and they will be glad to send 
it on request. Just drop the Electric 
Wheel Co. a posta! card or letter at the 
above address, and full information con- 
cerning their wagons and wheels will be 
forwarded by return mail.—Advertising 
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The herd bull, Columbus. 


65 HEAD 65 














51 FEMALES, 14 BULLS 





Four choice heifers. the get of Columbus. 


10 choice heifers s 
14 bulls are sired by Emperor’s Pride 
this sale the opportunity of the season to secur 
but good reliable specimens are listed. 


best advertisement. 


Parties will be met at Everetts on the 
on the Great Western. 


COL. FRED REPPERT, 
Auctioneer 











ABERDEEN. ANGU 5. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a sp! lendid | lot of 20 
yeariing bul Is—thick fleshed, heavy In 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Del 
son of the champion Erwin C; Bal mot Jr. 





show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfiel E 
Wood! awn, three as good Angus herd ata asc an be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Fa rm near town on interurban from Des Moines 
to Colfax. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellviile, lowa 


Seeley’s Doddies 


FOUR YEARLING BULLS 


including my Blackbird topped Trojan Erica. which I 
cannot use to advantage longer. Call and see them 
at SpringdaleStock Farm. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Gattle 


Choice yearling bulls for sale, Qualified herd he ad- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
A so females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595. a superior 
2100 ib. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
1;8271. a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Six young bulls of the Blackbird family and sired 
by Blackbird bulls. Prices reasonable. 


RAY CLINE, 











Knoxville, fowa 





HOLSTEINS. 


ern eee 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best eee 


The ~~ er Valle ¥ Farm he 
leaded hy 2 I , 

sire Dutchlar 

dam and si I _Ibs. Herd num 

50 head, the very ‘best reeding and bl 
Young bulls reads ior service, fine individ. 

wats. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


egy ag » cows and heifers in her rd average over 


d of Hol sieins, 











20 ibs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and hei ifer s. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Two Holstein 8ulls for Sale 


Fourteen and eighteen months old, recorded. 
Write for prices and pedigree. 


W.J.A.IRVINE, Traer, lowa 


McHKA . BROS., 











ell bred and safe to him, with show material among them. 
by Imp. Emperor. 


Columbus affords a rare chance for 
some breeder to obtain a valuable herd header. 


Send for the catalog and note the v pals 1abie pedigrees which it displays. 
Illinois central, and German Valley 


5. E. McCOY, German Vailey, lilinois 


aa Pe iS Get S* aaa oe C: oe 


May 21, 1915, 


McCoy's Dispersion Sale High Class Short-horns 


AT THE FARM NEAR 


German Valley, Illinois, Friday, 
June 4, 1915 


65 HEAD—5i FEMALES, 14 BULLS 


Representing Columbus and four of his get, such tribes 
as Victoria, Missie, Iliustrous, Splendors, Violet Buds, and 
other noted valuable families; including the HERD BULL, 


COLUMBUS 386815 


Descending from Cumberland’s Last on his sire’s 
and his dam is a granddaughter of Choice Goods. 


20 Cows With Calves at Foot by COLUMBUS 


side, and 


Buyers will find 
e tops of the breed. Nothing 


His get in the sale are his 
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American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 


Annual Bull Show and Sale 
Sioux City Stock Yards, June 8, (915 


JUDGING BEGINS AT (0 O’CLOCK 
TROPHY PRIZES 


Offered by the Sioux City Commercial 
Club—One Silver Cup for Best Bull 
over 15 months; One Silver Cup for 
Best Bull under 15 months. 

Offered by the Stock Yards Company 
of Sioux City—One Silver Cup for 

Bull that sells for highest price. 

Offered by the Inter-State Fair Asso- 
ciation of Sioux City—One SilverCup. 

Sale begins promptly at 1 o’clock. 


90 Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 50 


To be sold at Sioux City in one day. 





Matured Bulls, Two-Year-Olds and Yearlings 


Parties in the market for bulls should bear in mind they have the leading 
breeders and the American Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ Association behind the 
bulls that will be offered. 

There are listed Blackbirds, Trojan-Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, Barbaras 
and top notch representatives of all arte *r leading families 

The Association has made a systematic inventory of all bulls fit for service in 
the country and has catalogued every bull that is old enough and has merit 
worthy of use. This sale will be the last Association sale this season in the west, 
thus breeders, farmers and rangemen in need of a bull or bulls, should arrange 
to attend. Don’t forget, cattlemen and breeders, the Aberdeen-Angus is the 
greatest beef breed in the world. 

At Chicago, out of a possible 14 prizes for single steers, Aberdeen-Angus 
have won 10 Grand Championships and 8 Reserves. In the fat carloads the +y 
have won 11 times out of a possible 14, and out of 14 Grand Ch: umpions hips for 
carcass they have won 13 times. These figures*further show very clearly the 
degree in which the Aberdeen-Angus breed leads all other beef breeds. 

Anyone unable to attend this sale should arrange with his commission firm 
to secure his needs. 

sids sent to CHARLES GRAY, Secretary, or LEN H. LAMAR, Director, 
will receive careful and personal attention. “For further information and cata- 
logs address CHARLES GRAY, Secretary and Sales Manager, 817 Exchange Ave., 
CHICAGO, or LEN H. LAMAR, Storm Lake, lowa, Director and Western Representative 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association. COL. SILAS IGO, Auctioneer 
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We have sold all the heifers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, hulls and bull calves 
Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 





RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls. 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON. 

Sac County, Kiron. lowa 


Bulls—Red Polled— Bulls 

Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 2U0646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 








Algona, lowa 


Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 










bulls, and some fine young bull calves from six 
e t mor a sold. Some of these are from advanced 
lams. Call and see them or write 





ry c 
E. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua, low4 
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WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HE a reser FOR 
THE PAR FALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


Several good quality Polled Hereford bull sf 








One just turned two years, others young J het 
bu sired by Buddy K. Write or come anc 1 see 
them. DAN MATAG, Laurel. low 





20 Hereford Bulls 


one and two years old. Herd bulls for breeder an 
farmer. Big, beefy bulls with quality. 


H. D. CLORE, Lucas, Lucas Co., jowa 
Thirty-two years a breeder of Hereford cat! ae 





_ When writing advertisers please mene 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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J, L. MCILRATH, Auctioneer 








Free conveyance from both Garner and Klemme. 
of Royal Marigold X 397819, a Scotch Polled bull selected from the R. O. Miller herd, 
secret, Orange Blossom, Acanthus, Brawith Bud, Dorothy and Nerissa 
good farm condition, void of any surplus flesh. They are the real revenue producers. 





Scotch tribes, be sides some good Young Marys, 
The bulls are a tidy lot of youngsters. 


C. E. GIBBS, Kiemme, lowa, or HENRY MOLL, Garner, lowa 


Draft Sale of Scotch ch and Scotch Topped Short-Horns and Polled Durhams 





Forty-eight head make up the offering, 14 bulls and 34 cows and heifers. Many cows have calves at foot and are near calving to the service 
@ grandson on dam’s side of Imp. Scotch Marigold. The offering includes worthy specimens of the Victoria, 
Rose of Sharons, Young Phyllis and Kirklevington tribes. 

It is ready for distribution. 


Ask for the catalog. 


From the Herds of C. E. Gibbs, Kiemme, 
fowa and Henry Moil, Garner, lowa 


Sterling Stock Farm, 
Near Klemme, lowa, 


Thursday, May 27th 


They will be sold in 
Address either 




















SHORT-.HORNS. 


“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short- horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs, 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and cuaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd, 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
athick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 

Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. . 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


THE SCOTCH BULL 


White Sox Marshal 385420 


A 3-year-old proven sire of worth. Fully 
Write for full 














Mt. Pleasant, lowa 








for sale. 
guaranteed and priced to sell. 
description. 


0.".C. BRANJORD, Ellsworth, Iowa 











Maasdam-Wheeler 


Shorthorn Sale 


At Fairfield, lowa 
Thursday, June 3 








from any viewpoint. 


to athena both sales. 


MAASDAM & WHEELER, 





50 HEAD HIGH CLASS SCOTCH CATTLE 
40 FEMALES—10 BULLS—5 IMPORTED 


Sired by and bred to ROBIN SNOWBALL, a choicely bred 
Victoria by Prince Robin, and the imported bull PROUD 
MARSHALL by Royal Stamp. Cows and heifers sell with 
calves at foot or safe to these two sires. 
Buyers seeking the best of the breed 
should write for the catalog and arrange to be present sale 
day. Uppermill Farm sale is June 2d, making it convenient 


COLS. JONES, REPPERT and COOPER, Auctioneers 


A valuable offering 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 























Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


Sired by the good Scotch bull, King Nonpareil 
347290; in ages, from one to two years, and the 

useful, practical kind, of the best tribes of the breed. 
Write us or visit Prairie Heart Farm. Prices right. 
WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good, straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting a 
bull. Address 
IRA CHASE & SON, 





Buck Grove, Ia. 





HORSES. 








@ nominal price. 














10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE "sco" 


1869 


ve bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
‘a r straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, Iowa 


N Roan Scotch Herd Header 


SALE 
Cals uly 27th, vont. a 4 red Scotch bulls around 
one . 
DA VE x PORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 











oe 15 young cows and hejfers; reds and 
tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
2s id Burwood Duke 308446. 


f. FA F. CERWINSKE, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


= forsale five bulls of serviceable ages, and a 
ys and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, fa. 


Short-horn Bulis—Scotch 


is and roans of best Scotch breeding and good 
enou to head herds. Priced to sell. 
Harlan, lowa 


J. G. WESTROPE, 


Scotch Herd Headers 


good March yearlings, one older—a herd 
r—and extra good calves by the show bull 
Cc mg yom Write, or come and see them. 


H. H. PRIC HAKD & SON, 


Rockford, lowa 

















Walnat, iowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Seotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
800d enough to head any herd. rite for breeding 
and prices. Address 

Andrew Stewart, Rockwell City, lowa 











AM OFFERING the best line of big. Mammoth Jacks ever seen in the 

United States. I am taking stallions in on jack sales and have a barn full 
of used stallions, all sound and positively proven breeders. You can select 
as good a stallion from this barn as was ever used in your neighborhood, for 
I have set aside 15 fine jacks of various ages and sizes and 
15 stallions, allof which E will sell in public sale at the Cedar 
Rapids Jack Farm,on May 27th. 
private daily sales throughout the season, as I have over 40 big jacks, and 
nearly all of my last importation of stallions that I brought from Europe last 
season. Don’t forget the date, Thursday, May 27th. 


W. L DeCLOW, Proprietor 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


This does not interfere with the 


Cedar ir Rapids, lowa 





te Ib. black 3-year-old stallion; 


2-year-old, my own raising. Sound. 


guarantee them. Fast trains all directions. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, 


three 1900 Ib. black 3-year-olds; 
two 1950 Ib. black 4-year-oids; a 1970 lb. 3-year-old and a 2190 Ib. 4- 
year-old, greys; a 1580 1b. and two 1630 Ib. black 2-year-olds; 21640 lb. grey 
Registered Percherons. 
2260 1b. black imported horse and mostly from imported mares. 


CHARITON, IOWA 





Sired by 
I will 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also Percheron mares in foal. 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 


Come and see them. Mention this paper. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


While the war has stopped the importing of Perch- 
eron and Belgian horses, I have on band a number of 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 
preeds that was made last season. About 40 head in all 
with more size and bone than usual. Come and see, 
wm. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, lowa 








Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Earth 


Over 130 head on hand. Twoim- 
portations received in 1914, before 
declaration of war. Also some 
choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old. 
A numberof home bred stallions. 


Write for catalog and circulars. 


- H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Bight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


Percherons— Belgians 
Shires—German Coach- 
ers—English Hackneys 


Strictly high class imported and home bred stal- 
lions and mares. We have an assortment it is to 
your interest to look over. Plan to call on us or 
write your wants. No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Greeley, lowa 


LYDE STALLION.First and champion of the 
Che Moines show. His breeding, rich; age, coming 
three; weight, 1800. H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. 














Please mention this paper when writing, 








Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Il}inois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Seotch Polied Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Itlinois 


TWENTY HEAD OF SHETLANDS 


The undersigned will sell 20 Shetland ponies, con- 
sisting of 15 mares, in age from yearlings to twelve 
years old; good individuals, all sizes and colors; 
three stallions, two geldings. Write your wants. 


A few Collies on hand. 
J. €. THOMPSON, Jamaica, lowa 


STOCK HOGS. 








SHORT-HORNS. 


25 Short-horn Bulls 


sired by Gloster’s Mear and Castleman 
370179; reds and roans in color; from 12 to 20 
months; from the best tribes of the breed and with 
style and quality that will please, Will also sell the 
herd bull Castleman, 4 years old, right in every 
way. If you need a herd bull, see us or write, 


LANAGHAN BROS., Chariotte, lowa 


20 Short-horn Bulls 20 


Scotch and Scotch Topped 


From 12 to 20 months; sired by the 2400 pound sire, 
Sultan’s Calculator 234973. ‘The smooth, 
beefy quality kind that will satisfy critical buyers— 
and at reasonable prices. Write or visit the farm. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, lowa 


Scotch Short-horna 
BULLS 


K now have for sale five good young 
Shert-horn bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
and quality. Also a fine lot of ealwes coming on 
sired by Missie Marquis, the superior show bull and 
sire at head of herd. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Short-horns for Sale 


Eight good young Scotch 
bulls, sired by Earl of 
Avondale and other good 
sires. Also ten good cows 
and heifers, mostly Scotch, 
bred to Ear) of Avondale. 
Prices reasonable. Call or 
write. Address 
Grinnell, lowa 

















G. A. BONEW ELL, 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


2 roans, 2 reds and 1 white 


One good Princess Royal, 16 mos., red, sired by King 
Nonpareil 316913; one good year-old roan Cruick- 
shank Gwendoline, sired by Nonpareil Victor. Both 
thick fleshed, good quality bulls that will make good 
herd headers. Others of similar merit. Come and 
see them. Farm adjoins town. Address 


C. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 lbs. butter and 15599 
lbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residencein town. H.L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

Cc. J. WILKINSON, RK. 2, Colfax, lowa 


16 Short-horn Bulls 16 


Ten to 26 months old; the low, blocky, thick 
fleshed kind. Sired by Improver 297143, by Ring- 
master and by Sultan's Banner 358753. Will price 
separately or in lots. 

NEAL BROS., Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Ia. 


7—Short-horn Bulls—7 


Dark reds and roans, from 11 to 22 months old. 
Good enough in breeding and individual merit to 
head pure bred herds. Farm within city limits. 

J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds of serviceable ages, sired by Nonpareil 
Brigand, by Imp. Nonpareil Brigand. One is a Vil- 
lage Bud, and {fs a good, thick, smooth Scotch bull, 
ata very moderate price. 

W. E. SUMMERVILLE, 




















Manning, lowe 





STOCK HOGS 


5,000 stoek hogs, guaranteed to be immune, for 
sale. INTERSTATE VACCINE CO., 132 Live Steck 
Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





AUCTION posses 


ween eee er eee 


: LIVE STO E STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marlan, lowa 













WALLACES’ FARMER 





May 21, 1915. 






















































VEILLAGER 


arm Sale of Scotch Short-Horns 








AT UPPER MILL, THE HOME OF 


VILLAGER 








Winners. 





Gelebrated Sire of Prize Winners 


53 HEAD—I0 BULLS 


43 Females, 22 Heifers Around Two Years Old, Some Prize 


to the Breed’s Great Sire, Villager, or Villager Calves at Foot 


Rock Island Trains Stop Day of Sale at Upper Mill Farm 





A Superior Lot of Scotch Cows and Heifers Bred 





















Wapello, lowa, Wednesday, June 2, 1915 


We offer you a Villager opportunity—a great lot of Scotch cows and heifers bred to the breed’s greatsire, Villager. Twenty- 
two of the forty-three females listed are heifers around two years old, some of them show heifers and prize winners, and all 
exceptionally good—the best, we believe, that have been offered at public auction. 

Owing to the strong demand for Villager bulls, our supply is always very limited, some being contracted for before they are 
calved, and many before they are weaned, so we trust this opportunity to secure a Villager calf will be appreciated. 

Ten good young bulls are listed, including Upper Mill Lord, our senior yearling who won first last year. 

You are cordially invited to come and spend the day with us. Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


UPPER MILL FARM, 


WAPELLO, IOWA 























June First and Second will be Aberdeen-Angus 
Days at Botna and Irwin, lowa 











Laas 
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EUDORLUS, ONE OF THE GOOD YOUNG BULLS IN THE OFFERING 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1, Chas. Escher & Son will 
offer 55 head of show and breeding cattle at Long- 
branch Farm; 10 young bulls are selected especially 
for the occasion. Protector E., Eliner and Eudorus 
are show bulls; Eulotta, the first prize junior calf 
last year, sells; 45 cows sell with 30 calves at foot; 
a number are by the grand champion Prince Felzer. 
Other herd bulls are Imp. Eurotas of Finlarig and 
Bomano. A number of imported cows are included 
—all are Ericas, Blackbirds and Prides. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, Escher & Ryan will 
offer 55 head at Pleasant View. Farm, near Irwin; 
10 young bulls are listed and 45 of the greatest cows 
that ever left Pleasant View. All are Ericas, Prides, 
Blackbirds, Queen Mothezs and Heather Blooms. 
We have cut deep in our cow herd to present this 
offering. For example: Enigma of Inverness is, we 


believe, the best cow to be sold this year; others 
are in close keeping. A big string of calves sell at 
foot of dams. Blackeaper of Leaside, Blackcap 
Bryce, Elgin Eric ani Pedrimura are the herd bulls. 


If we know anything about Angus cattle, these two offerings contain the greatest collection of high class, money making Angus that 
have been offered in many a day. They represent the product of the best old country herds crossed with our leading American cattle. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, ADDRESS EITHER 


or ESCHER & RYAN, Irwin, lowa 


Auctioneers: 1GO0, COOPER, BURGE and ARMENTROUT 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, Botna, lowa, 
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